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PRELIMINARY NOTE ON PLACE NAMES IN MEDIEVAL CHINA 


WoLFrRAM EBERHARD 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


1. 


To ACHIEVE a deeper understanding of the 
structure of Chinese culture and society, it is 
agreed, we must try to find out more about the 
regional factors which in their mutual interaction 
created the “Chinese high culture” and which 
later, in the form of “Chinese local cultures,” 
continued to influence the development of China. 
In recent years archeologists (G. Anderson e¢ al.) 
have analyzed the available material, and some 
“cultures ” can now be shown in their distribution 
on maps. Physical anthropologists (E. von Eick- 
stedt et al.) have tried to do the same, utilizing a 
different set of materials. Cultural anthropolo- 
gists (W. Eberhard e¢ al.) have attempted to draw 
preliminary conclusions from a study of the dis- 
tribution of culture traits. Linguists (W. Groot- 
aers et al.) are undertaking the same work with 
their data. The maps so far developed by using 
one or another of these methods show an aston- 
ishing degree of similarity considering the state 
of research, but our knowledge is becoming more 
limited the more we come down to later historical 
periods. Li Chi? made an important start by 
studying the distribution and spread of city- 
building in China; at the same time he and G. 
Haloun* began to study the distribution and dif- 
fusion of important Chinese clans. W. K. Ting? 
was the first to try to find information about the 
regional origin of the cultural elite in different 
periods of Chinese history; these researches have 
been continued‘ and are continuing. 

Practically no use has so far been made of the 
tremendous amount of data concerning Chinese 
place names. Although we know that a village 


* Li Chi, The Formation of the Chinese People (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1928) ; ef. Zeitschr. f. Ethnologie, vol. 63, 
422-426, 

*G. Haloun, “Contributions to the History of Clan 
Settlement in Ancient China,” part 1, in Asia Major 
(Hirth Anniversary volume), 1924, pp. 76-111, and his 
later articles. 

*In K‘o-hsiieh (Science), VIII, 1 (1923), 10-24. 

*W. Eberhard, Das Toba-Reich Nord-Chinas (Leiden, 
1949), pp. 13 sqq. 


with a name ending with -chuang refers to 4 
manor-like type of settlement® which supposedly 
came into origin under the T‘ang dynasty,® no 
systematic study of the distribution of such names 
has been made. The term -ch‘ii, on the other 
hand, refers to southern Chinese villages which 
centered around a farmers’ market, and -ying 
refers to a military colony, often along the border 
and usually going back to Ming times. Again, 
their distribution in time and place has not been 
studied. Not even the distribution of names with 
the most common element for “village” (-és‘un) 
and many other common types is known. In con- 
nection with this, we have to admit that we have 
no knowledge at all about the types of forms of 
villages; we know of the existence of “street vil- 
lages” (Strassen-Dorf), “unstructured villages” 
(Haufen-Dorf), “block villages” (in which dif- 
ferent groups live in clearly separated quarters), 
but the distribution of these and other forms is 
completely unknown. 

The following notes are a by-product of a larger 
study in settlement, made by using the manu- 
scripts found in Tun-huang. These manuscripts, 
including wooden slips with inscriptions, cover 
broadly the period from ca. 100 B. c. to 1000 A. D. 
They were found in Tun-huang and environment 
in Northwest China.?’ The material available to 
me coniains a fairly great number of place names; 
it may be regarded as a fairly representative 
sample, at least in so far as the researcher did not 
make his own selection but merely accepted all 
data supplied by a uniform set of sources. It is 
unique in so far as it contains a group of names 
which are only very occasionally mentioned in any 
other contemporary source, i.e. the “Ji” names. 


5 Y. Sudé, in Téy6 gakuhé, XXXII 4 (1950), 1-32. 

® Cf. Téyé gakuhé, VII (1917), 315-338. 

7The material includes the manuscripts collected by 
Sir Aurel Stein and Paul Pelliot in Tun-huang and now 
in London and Paris; the manuscripts found by Sven 
Hedin near Etsingél; some Tun-huang manuscripts pre- 
served in Peking and in Japan and published by Chinese 
and Japanese scholars. A full bibliography will be found 
in a forthcoming study on the settlement of Tun-huang. 
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A “lt” in a city is comparable to our city “ block ” ; 
in the country it is an administrative unit of 
varying size, from 25 to 100 families, according 
to the set-up under different dynasties. The “li” 
is the smallest regional unit mentioned in the 
official identification of persons. It should be re- 
marked at this point that our material contains 
no data on still smaller units, although we are 
firmly convinced that a number of “li” was 
comprised of one or more “villages.” Thus, one 
of the main questions on Chinese settlement re- 
mains unsolved; did Chinese everywhere settle in 
compact villages such as today’s typical North 
Chinese village, or did “open settlement” (Streu- 
siedlung), comparable to Japanese “mura,” exist 
in parts of China? We believe that the answer is 
in the former but have to admit that we cannot 
prove this. 
2. 


The manuscript material contains 254 “li” 
names. They occur usually in connection with the 
identification of a person ; thus, naturally, 11 names 
of the local area around Tun-huang are better 
represented than li names from other parts of the 
country. These occur mainly in connection with 
persons who were brought to Tun-huang as soldiers 
or who came as settlers. Out of the total of 254 
names, 8 appear to be miswritten and to be identi- 
cal with names already occurring in the material. 
15 names occur several times in different places. 
179 of the names are fully identifiable, i.e. district 
and province are given so that the place can be 
entered on the map; 54 names are not identifiable, 
and in 21 cases the identification is only partially 
given, so that the place can be entered on the map 
with only some degree of accuracy. 

The structure of the names reveals certain pat- 
terns: almost all names consist of two words; 
names consisting of one word only, such as “ Yang- 
li” (the lt on the southern slope of a hill), as 
well as names consisting of more than two words, 
such as “ Tung-wu-ch‘eng-li ” (Eastern Wu-ch‘eng- 
li) are exceptions; structurally, they do not differ 
from the normal names, and there is no specific 
area of distribution. 

Out of the total of 254 names, 13 names, which 
are either incompletely preserved or otherwise 
doubtful as to their orthography, have to be set 
aside. The rest includes 87 names which contain 


auspicious phrases in relation to individuals or to 
the settlement, such as “Ching-lao-li” (the lt 


where one honors the old) and “ Fu-kuei-li” (the 
li where one becomes rich and honored). To these 
3 more could be added which contain auspicious 
wishes for the dynasty or the country. Only 2 
names appear to refer clearly to persons. None 
of them is of the type so common now: “ Settle- 
ment of the family X.” The remaining 149 
names can be regarded as “ geographical names”; 
these refer to characteristic traits of the places. 
A priori, we might regard these names as old and 
the auspicious names as “late.” Tung Tso-pin 
has remarked that place-names found on oracle 
bones of the Shang dynasty (ca. 1450-1050 B. c.) 
are of the geographical type.* On the other hand, 
we know that during the Former Han dynasty 
(206 B.c.-9 A.D.) belief in astrology and omina 
reached an all-time high,® and personal names in 
this period often reflect this tendency *® in that 
we find here names of the same structure as the 
“auspicious” li names. The hypothesis could be 
developed that such names were given in Han 
time and therefore reflect a movement of Chinese 
settlement, while the “ geographical” names indi- 
cate pre-Han settlement. 


3. 


If the material containing 254 names, reduced 
by 13 incomplete names, is studied according to 
the geographical distribution of the place-names, 
we have to deal with a total of 257 names, due to 
the fact that 14 names are repeated twice and 
refer to two different places in each case, and one 
name re-occurs as the designation of three different 
places. The names can be divided as follows: 


98 auspicious names (political names included) 
159 geographical names 


257 


In 54 cases no data is given regarding these 
place-names and they are therefore unidentifiable. 
These names are distributed as follows: 





8 In An Interpretation of the Ancient Chinese Civiliza- 
tion (Taipei, 1952), pp. 8-9. 

® W. Eberhard, “ Beitrige zur kosmologischen Speku- 
lation der Chinesen der Han-Zeit,” Baessler-Archiv, 16 
(1933), 1-100, and recently H. Bielenstein, “ An Inter- 
pretation of the Portents in the Ts‘ien-Han-Shu,” Museum 
of Far Eastern Antiquities Bulletin, 22 (1950), 127-143. 

10 Preliminary remarks in W. Eberhard, Das Toba- 
Reich, pp. 329-345. 
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21 auspicious names 
33 geographical names 


54 


The remaining 203 names have the following 
distribution : 


Auspicious Geographical 
Names Names Total 
Kansu 52 31 83 
Hopei 11 36 47 
Honan 8 40 48 
Shensi 3 10 13 
Shansi 3 9 12 


203 


The ratio between auspicious and geographical 
names as a whole is roughly 2:3; we should, 
therefore, expect a corresponding ratio in regard 
to both the identifiable and non-identifiable names. 
This ratio is indeed found again in the unidenti- 
fiable names. But the others show deviations 
which seem to exclude any change. 

The names here have been classified into five 
geographical groups: a) Kansu, which corre- 
sponds to the present province of Kansu; b) Hopei, 
which includes the whole present province of 
Hopei, those ports of Honan which are north of 
the present course of the Huangho and east of 
Lo-yang, those parts of Shantung which are north 
or along the present course of the Huangho, and 
the whole peninsula; c) Honan, which comprises 
the rest of the province plus Southwest Shantung 
south of Ch‘ii-fou and the Huangho and those 
parts of Anhui and Kiangsu that are north of the 
Huai-yang Mountain and the present course of 
the Huai River; d) Shensi, which comprises the 
present province; and e) Shansi, which comprises 
the present province. 

The table shows clearly that the data are not 
equally distributed. Kansu data are far in excess 
of what should be expected on the basis of our 
knowledge of the density of population. This de- 
rives from the fact that the manuscripts are found 
in Kansu and often deal with local affairs. The 
whole South and West of China are not repre- 
sented. Even in the areas which are represented 
the data cluster around a fairly restricted area 
and are not evenly spread over the whole complex. 
The reason for this lies in the process of settle- 
ment of Tun-huang and will be explained in 
another paper. Still, these limitations of area do 
not devaluate the information given by our data. 


The data indicate clearly: a) Zi names in Kansu 
are to a far greater extent more auspicious than 
one would expect, while b) all areas in China 
proper show a far higher percentage of geographi- 
cal names than one would expect. The most 
striking case is Honan, which also is the area of 
earliest Chinese settlement. On the other hand, 
the area represented in Kansu is one in which real 
Chinese settlement is historically known to have 
started at about the end of the 2nd century B. cc. 
Thus, it seems possible to say that auspicious lt 
names a) occur most frequently along the outskirts 
of the Chinese empire, and b) seem to be connected 
with planned Chinese settlement during the Former 
and perhaps also the Later Han Dynasties.” 


4, 


A breakdown of the geographical names in the 
Kansu area shows that the names in their general 
type do not deviate from common Chinese names. 
A few li names refer directly to the landscape, 
such as “ Li of the long sands,” “ Li of the dragon 
mountain,” etc., while the majority refer to facts 
of city life, such as “Li of the Yang side of the 
market” (Shih-yang-li), “Lower capital Li,” 
“Ti of the high hall,” ete. Only two li names 
are of special interest: texts from the 5th century 
A.D. mention a “ Kao-ch‘ang-Li” in Hsi-tang- 
hsiang, which belonged to Tun-huang (e.g. Bull. 
School Or. Stud. 7, 551 and 811; T‘oung Pao 16, 
469). This could refer to a quarter settled by 
non-Chinese from Kao-ch‘ang (Karakhodja) in 
Turkestan, although the names of the families 
living in this quarter do not confirm this hypothe- 
sis. Another li name is “ T‘i-chin-Li” #8 #7 8 
in Chii-yen (Etsingél) (see Chii-yen Han-chien, 
1, 83b). This could be an uncommon transcrip- 
tion of the word “tegin,” a common title of noma- 
dic tribes at the time. It is possible, however, that 
it is a miswritten form of “ 'T‘i-han-Li ” (occurring 
with some reference to Chii-yen in Chii-yen Han- 
chien 2, 4a). T‘i-han is known as the name of a 
mountain in the area (J. J. M. de Groot, Dte 
Hunnen, p. 169). In any case, the name is non- 
Chinese. 





1 The names of “hsiang” (county), found in Tun- 
huang and mentioned in the documents, show similar 
characteristics, i.e. a large number are auspicious, some 
refer to geographical traits of the area, and very few go 
back to non-Chinese tribal or other names. 
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All auspicious /1 names which occur more than 
once and in different localities occur more than 
once in different places of the Kansu region. In 
the case of the geographical names, three occur in 
different parts of the same area (Honan). But one 
occurs once in the Honan and once in the Hopei 
area; 3 occur once each in Kansu and once each 
in Honan; one occurs once in Kansu and once 
this same name reoccurs in Hopei. It is possible 
that immigrants coming from the central parts of 
China transferred their local names to their new 
settlement in Kansu. Population data seem to 
substantiate this theory,” but the material at hand 
does not suffice to prove this hypothesis. 


12 The classical case of this type has been studied by 
H. H. Dubs (in his “ A Roman Influence upon Chinese 


In conclusion it might be stated that lt names 
in medieval China show certain peculiarities which 
deserve more extensive study, because they may 
lead to a better understanding of the history and 
type of Chinese settlement. They appear, how- 
ever, to yield fewer names of aboriginal tribes 
than names of hsiang (county) or hsien (district) 
and to be more closely connected with the Chinese 
settlers as far as the Kansu region is concerned. 


Painting,” Classical Philology, 38 (1943), 17 foot-note). 
He proved that Roman soldiers, called as men of Li- 
chien, taken prisoner in 36 B.Cc., were resettled in Kansu 
in a settlement with the same name Li-chien. The docu- 
ments, unfortunately, seem to mention only one Han 
time citizen of this place, a certain Erh Ts‘ang, 30 years 
old, 7.2 Chinese feet high, dark complexion, a higher 
army official (Chii-yen Han-chien, vol. 3, p. 6b) ; it seems 
very unlikely that this man was one of these prisoners. 





ORTHOGRAPHY AND PHONEMES IN PASHTO (AFGHAN) 


HERBERT PENZL 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


1. INTRODUCTION 


1. ORTHOGRAPHY AND SPELLINGS, the written 
reflexes of the phonemic systems, are the primary 
source material in historical linguistics. There 
are linguists in this country who consider the 
study of native writing in its relation to native 
speech of no importance in descriptive linguistics. 
It is true that the deliberate separation of ortho- 
graphy and language in the elementary teaching of 
oriental languages has turned out to be a great 
pedagogical improvement. It is less certain that 
the cavalier treatment of native orthographie sys- 
tems by some linguists can be justified ; it mostly 
provided a convenient rationalization for their 
own “illiteracy.” In communication, orthogra- 
phies constitute written codes for language mes- 
sages. The relation between language message and 
its code is always of relevance to a linguist, par- 
ticularly if the code is analyzable and describable 
by linguistic techniques. 

Mutual interaction between writing and speech, 
such as spelling-pronunciations, hyperurbanisms, 
naive spellings, has been observed in the great 
literary languages of the West. Similar relations 


should be investigated in languages elsewhere. It 


is the purpose of this article to examine briefly 
the correlation between the native orthography 
and the phonemic systems of Modern Pashto and 
its dialects. We shall first take up the prosodic 
features (4.), then the Pashto vowel phonemes 
(5.) and the Pashto consonant phonemes (6.), 
and their representation. 

The dialectal variation of Pashto is considerable, 
but only three standard types have emerged: the 
type of Peshawar; the Eastern type; the Kanda- 
har type. The differences between these three main 
dialectal types are not clearly expressed by corre- 
sponding regional variations of the orthography.’ 
We shall find, however, that there is substantial 
agreement between the consonantal phonemes of 
the Kandahar dialect (6.3 f.) and the orthographic 
system universally used, while the other two main 
dialectal types and their subdialects do not agree 
with the orthography. A history of the rise and 
development of Pashto orthography cannot be 
written, since specific historical references are 
lacking and the available Pashto manuscripts are 
unfortunately neither old nor numerous enough 
to provide sufficient source material. 


*Penzl, JAOS 71 (1951), 97. 
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2. Tuer Pasuto ALPHABET. 


2.1. Pashto is written in the Naskh script of 
the Arabic alphabet both in Afghanistan and in 
western Pakistan. The Pashto alphabet contains 
also the Arabic symbols of the Persian alphabet. 
In addition to these there are eight special Pashto 
symbols: for the retroflex consonants rr (rree), nn 
(nnun), dd (ddaal), tt (ttee) (6.2); for the 
clusters ts (tsee), dz (dzee) (6.8) ; for the spirants 
ss (ssee), 22 (2zee) (6.4). 

The Pashto names of the symbols show the cor- 
responding consonant phonemes in initial position : 
e.g. /b/ in bee, /nn/ in nnun, ete. Afghan gram- 
marians ? usually list 30 alphabetic symbols in the 
following order: alif bee pee tee ttee dzhim tshee 
khee tsee dzee* daal ddaal ree rree zee zhee zzee 
sin shin ssin (ssee) ghayn kaaf gaaf laam mim nun 
nnun waaw hee yee. They call these symbols 
“basic sounds ” (asli aawaazuna, Pers. aawaazhaa 
iasli) or “ true letters ” (Pers. huruf i sahth) (A 
1f., R IV. 4-8, H 116), and usually also list the 
eight special Pashto symbols separately. 


2.2. In Afghan grammars the remaining ten 
Arabie symbols that only appear in Arabic-Persian 
loan-words are usually given in a separate list: 
fee qaaf ‘ayn hee twee swaad see zgwaad zaal Zwee. 
They are called “ Arabic letters ” (‘arabi huruf) or 





* We shall quote, as in JAOS 71, the following Afghan 
grammatical studies by the initials of their authors: 

M = Saalih Muhammad Khaan, Passtoo Zheba, 1st part: 
Kabul 1316 (1937); 2d part: 1517 (1938) (in Per- 
sian) ; 

A= Muhammad ’AZam Ayaazi, De Passtoo Qawaa’id: 
Kabul, 1324 (1945) ; 

R I = Sadiqullah Rishtin, De Passtoo Keli, 6th vol.; 
Kabul, 1326 (1947) ; 

RII = De Passtoo Keli, Lumrray Lyaarssuwunkey, 
Kabul 1326 (1947); 

R III = De Passtoo Ishtiqaaquna aw Terkibuna, Kabul 
1327 (1948) ; 

R IV =Passtoo Graamar dzhuz i awal, Engl. title: 
Grammar of Pashtu, First Part; Kabul, Qaws 1327 
(December 1948) (in Persian) ; 

H = ’Abdul Hay Habibi, De Passtoo Adabiaatu Taarikh, 
vol. I; Engl. title: A History of Pashtu Literature, 
Kabul 1325 (1946) ; 

Rah. = Qazi Rahimullah Khan, The Modern Pushtu 
Instructor, vol. I, Peshawar, 1938 (in English). 

*The sequence of the five symbols that consist of 
modifications of Arabic h varies sometimes: A 1: dzh 
kh tsh ts dz; R III. 3: dzh tsh kh dz ts; RIV.6: deh 
sh ts de kh. RIV.8f. would prefer uniform names for 
all letters: dzhee or dzha (dzhe) for dzhim; shee or 
sha (she) for shin, ete. 


“borrowed sounds” (Pers. aawaazhaa i mustvaar) 
(A 1, R IV. 9f., H 116). Only the first four 
Arabic symbols correspond potentially to phonemes 
(6.11): /f£/ /q/ /’/ /t/; the others are just ad- 
ditional symbols for /t/ /s/ /z/. 


3. A Latin ALPHABET FOR PASHTO 


3.1. It is inconvenient in our discussion of 
Arabic orthography to have to use a Latin tran- 
scription exclusively. But such a transcription is 
indispensable in phonemic discussions. The ques- 
tion of the creation of an auxiliary Latin alphabet 
for Pashto has received some attention in Af- 
ghanistan. No alphabet has been officially adopted, 
but various government agencies have their own 
pet schemes. Previous foreign studies of Pashto, 
e.g. by Raverty, Bellew, Trumpp, Roos-Keppel, 
Lorimer, Gilbertson* have used a variety of 
symbols. 

It is necessary to increase the number of Latin 
symbols, if each phoneme is to be represented by 
one symbol. The following methods have been 
adopted: the borrowing of symbols from other al- 
phabets; the use of different type, e. g. of capitals 
or italics, for different phonemic values; the crea- 
tion of entirely new special symbols; the modifi- 
cation of existing Latin symbols, e.g. by dots, 
points, and lines; the use of a combination of 
Latin letters for a single value. This last-men- 
tioned “cluster ”-writing seems typographically 
most convenient: e.g. sh nn, etc.; it is phonemi- 
cally unambiguous in Pashto, since the language 
has no /h/-clusters nor geminate clusters. 


3.21. The relation of any proposed Latin alpha- 
bet to the Arabic orthography of Pashto has to be 
carefully considered. A mere transliteration of the 
Arabic alphabet is no solution, of course. If the 
shapes of the native orthographic symbols reveal 
the phonemic pattern, the Latin symbols should, 
if possible, do the same. Our practice of writing 
retroflex fortis consonants as geminates, e.g. rr 





*Cf. Major H. G. Raverty, A Grammar of the Puk’hto, 
Pus’hto, or Language of the Afghans (London and Cal- 
cutta, 1867*); Henry W. Bellew, A Grammar of the 
Pukkhto or Pukshto Language (1867); Dr. E. Trumpp, 
A Grammar of the Pasté or Language of the Afghans 
(London and Tiibingen, 1873); also ZDMG@ 21. 10-155 
(1867), 23. 1-133 (1869); Major G. Roos-Keppel, A 
Manual of Pushtu (London, 1901); Major D. L. R. 
Lorimer, Pashtu; Part I: Syntax of Colloquial Pashtu 
(Oxford, 1915); Major George W. Gilbertson, The 
Pakkhto Idiom: A Dictionary (1932). 
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nn tt dd, follows the Pashto symbols, which also 
express a pattern relation to the corresponding 
nonretroflex consonants r n ¢ d: a loop is added 
to the nonretroflex symbols, either at the right side 
(for rr dd) or below (for nn tt). The symbols 
sh zh agree with the native Pashto symbols in 
indicating a relation to the other sibilants s and z. 

It is desirable to use the same graphic devices 
in the same meaning. hf as a “ diacritic on the 
line ” indicates spirantal articulation in kh and 
gh (6.1). Our geminate writing of vowels indi- 
cates long quantity (5.1): aa ee 00 (Ww) (uu). The 
short vowels a e 4 wu represent, except for e, the 
usual “ Latin ” values. We only use diacritics as 
an optional transliteration feature: e.g. in s z 2, 
ete. 

3.22. Since there is no established Latin orthog- 
raphy for Pashto, the choice of the symbols will 
sometimes be determined by the purpose of their 
use. In teaching Pashto to American students at 
the Institute of Languages and Linguistics of 
Georgetown University *® it was found convenient 
to use these symbols to suggest the proper pro- 
nunciation: aa but é (not ee) 6 (not 00); L (not 
rr) N (for nn) (6.21); hh (not kh) R (not gh, 
for the voiced velar spirant with its uvular trill 
variants ) .® 

3.3. The lack of an established Latin orthogra- 
phy results often also in the arbitrary introduction 
of symbols with the values of the English or 
French conventional orthographies in Pashto 
names. Among postal cancellations of Afghan 
mail we find the spelling Kaboul with French ou.’ 
The name of the language Pashto has often been 
spelled Pushto or Pushtu (with the first w as in 
Punjab) by writers using English; this in turn 
was misunderstood by writers using French or 
German and spelled: Pouchtou, Poushtoo, Puschtu, 
etc. 

The Russian scholar E. E. Bertel’s who used 
Latin symbols for Pashto values in a previous pub- 





5 This was the first classroom instruction in Pashto 
in this country (in 1952/1953). Abdul K. Wardakee, 
a speaker of the Wardak dialect, and Faqir Nabi Alefi, 
a bilingual speaker from Logar, served as instructors. 

®In SIL 1 (1943), 16.1-4 R was used for gh, 1 with 
a crossbar for rr; in Word 6 (1950) 70-3: zh for zz, 
sh for ss; in ZDMG@ 102 (1952), 52-61: rnd ¢ 2 & for 
rr nn dd tt zz ss; g for gh. 

7The map in Report of the Mission to Afghanistan 
(1952) 6 shows odd place-name spellings: Kabul (city), 
Kaboul (province), Mushriqi, Mazar i cherif, etc. 


lication introduced in Zudin’s recent dictionary an 
alphabet consisting of modified Cyrillic characters.‘ 


4. NONSEGMENTAL PHONEMES AND ORTHOGRAPHY, 


4.1. A great deal more work needs to be done 
on stress, pitch, juncture in Pashto. Kandahar 
Pashto has three stress phonemes: loud (3), 
medium (2), weak (1). ‘pooriwa’hem (2-1-1-3) 
‘(I) push’ contrasts with ‘pooriwa‘hem ‘(that 1) 
push’ (3-1-1-2); (be)‘kssee’nem (2-3) ‘Tl be 
sitting,’ contrasts with (be)'ksseenem (38-1) ‘ V’ll 
sit. Kandahar Pashto has three pitch phonemes: 
high (3), medium (2), low (1). nen dzhu’ma de? 
(pitches 1-1-3-2) ‘Is today Friday?’ contrasts 
with nen dzhu’ma de. (pitches 1-1-2-1) ‘ Today 
is Friday.’ 

Stress is never indicated in Pashto writing. 
Unique and quite isolated is M’s practice of indi- 
cating final weak and loud stresses by two variants 
of the h sign (26 and passim). Afghan gram- 
marians are, however, aware of the importance of 
stress distinctions.® Intonation and pitch are only 
indicated by such orthographic signs as question 
marks, periods, exclamation points, sometimes by 
commas, 


4.2. Word boundaries within utterances are in- 
directly marked by the difference between initial, 
medial, and final shapes of most Arabic letters, 
e.g. of the symbols for b p ¢t tts sh ss 1 kh gh q k 
mn. It is not surprising, therefore, that the spaces 
between words are often very uneven and irregular, 
particularly in Afghan handwriting. Sometimes 
we find particles like ne ‘ not,’ pe ‘in, at’ written 
together with following verb or nominal forms: 
e.g. pedee shaan ‘in this manner.’ This practice 
seems to be influenced by a parallel procedure in 
Afghan Persian. 


*Cf. Sovetskoe jazykoznanie 1 (Leningrad, 1935), 
173 ff.; P. B. Zudin, Kratkit Afgansko-russkiit Slovar’ 
(Moscow, 1950). 

°R I. 2f., IV. 12f. and passim, quotes word-pairs 
where the position of the stress (de aawaaz fishaar, 
khatsh, khadzh, aksint) determines the meaning: ‘fatha 
‘vietory,’ fat’ha ‘vowel a’ (86). R III. 65 noted the 
difference in stress between pree’ssood ‘(he) was being 
left’ and ’preessood ‘(he) was left. R IV. 13 differ- 
entiates between loud stress (Pers. khadzh i shadid) 
and weak stress (khadzh i khafif). He is aware of the 
connection between the position of stress and the varia- 
tion between a and e, ay and ey, ee and i, oo and wu in 
the speech of ‘some Afghans.’ (R IV. 13, fn. 1, 64 f.) 
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5. VoWELS AND ORTHOGRAPHY. 


5.1. In Kandahar Pashto we find the short 
vowel phonemes a (low front) e (mid central) 1 
(raised mid front) wu (raised mid back rounded) 
and the long vowel phonemes aa (low front) ¢e 
(mid front) oo (mid back rounded). w (high 
front) and wu (high back rounded) occur only as 
elegant or formal pronunciations of Persian loan- 
words: e.g. ra’tis (for ra’is) ‘ president,’ tanuur 
(for tanur) ‘oven.’ The following diphthongs 
occur: ay ey aw (ew) et aaw aay. 

In Afghanistan the traditional Arabic diacritics 
for the short vowels (harakaat) are ordinarily 
neither written nor printed. Pashto grammarians 
recognize the existence of four short vowels: a 
(zwar, zabar, fatha), 1 (zeer, kasr), u (peess, 
zamma) and the Pashto e (zwarakay ‘ little zwar ’). 
A short superior level line, which was apparently 
derived from the short superior slanted line for a, 
is the diacritic that was created for e; like other 
short vowel diacritics it is ordinarily never used. 
M uses it in his grammar to demonstrate the con- 
trast between some forms with medial /a/ and 
/e/.° 

The consonant symbols alif h w y are also used 
to render short vowels, long vowels, and diphthongs 
(5.4 below). Afghan grammarians refer to them, 
therefore, as “ auxiliary letters” (imdaadi huruf, 
Pers. huruf 1 imdaadi) (R 1.3, III. 3, IV. 15 ff., 
H 112f.). 


5.21. /a/ is initially written by alif, e.g. in 
anaa ‘ grandmother.’ /e/ does not seem to occur 
in this position. Neither /a/ nor /e/ is indicated 
in medial position, e.g. in malakh, pl. malekh 
‘locust.’ Finally both are written as h: e.g. in 
yawa (fem.), yawe (obl. masc.) ‘one’; Afghan 
grammarians often analyze /a/ and /e/ on the 
basis of the orthography as “two types of h.” 1 

/e/ used to be occasionally indicated by the 


*R IV. 11 f. obviously refers to the e diacritic when 
he defines e as ‘ coming from a in a downward direction ’ 
(Pers. az fatha ba taraf i paayaan). W. Lentz, ZDMG 
91 (1937), 722 expressed doubt whether the sign would 
ever become generally used. 

* Penzl, JAOS 71 (1951), 98, fn. 3. R IV. 17, Note 
states that final vowelless h (Pers. haa i saakin) is not 
pronounced. He proves IV. 82 f. that substantives with 
final h or h or ’ behave morphologically in accordance 
with the fact that the final letters are silent. Rah. 7 
speaks of H soft in (wana) ‘tree’ and H hard in 
(nikuh) ‘ grandfather.’ 


hamza sign.’ This practice was rejected by the 
orthography conference, which met in the summer 
of 1948 in Kabul. The hamza sign is still written 
with the y symbol to indicate final /ey/ as in 
kawey ‘ you do’ (2nd person plural). (A 2, Note; 
R IV. 16) 38 


5.22. /i/ and /u/ may be indicated by alif 
initially. Medially and finally there is an increas- 
ing tendency to write the symbols y and w for 
them in most words, even if no elegant /ii/ or 
/uu/ pronunciation (5.1) exists there. The or- 
thography conference of 1948 recommended, e. g., 
the spelling of dzini ‘some, several’ with medial 
and final y, of gutta ‘ finger’ with w, of kutshnay 
‘little? with w, etc. Afghan grammarians, among 
them R IV.12,15f., approve of the practice of 
writing the sign for /y/ or /ii/ (ma’rufa yee, 
Pers. yaa 1 ma’ruf ‘known y’) instead of the 1 
diacritic (zeer), and the sign for /w/ or /uu/ 
(ma’ruf waaw, Pers. waaw i ma’ruf) instead of 
the wu diacritic (peess), because it “ eliminates 
doubt.” H 112 f.7* states that the spellings Ir 
and /wr for lur ‘daughter’ are the same in 
Pashto. 


5.31. The long vowel /aa/ is always clearly 
expressed by the alif symbol, initially by alif with 
the madd sign, e.g. aashnaa ‘friend.’ H 113 
considers aa (wlaarr alif ‘upright a’) as con- 
sisting of two a, similarly R IV. 15. 


5.32. /ee/ is perhaps still written by the y sign 
most of the time. Increasingly it is differentiated 
from /ii/ (/i/) /ay/ and /y/ by two points placed 


72 Rah. still uses the hamza for e. In the past, 
Trumpp, ZDMG 21 (1867), 33 deplored the infrequent 
use of hamza for /e/ by the Afghans; similarly J. Darme- 
steter, Chants Populaires des Afghans (1888-90) § 48. 2. 

13 R separates this verbal ending from the ey occurring 
in “some conversations” in unstressed final syllables. 
A says that a hamza is written for “masculine ey.” 
M 1.11 writes dzey ‘(you) go’ with the level e diacritic, 
but 2.7 khwrey ‘(you) eat’ with hamza. Lorimer (1915) 
ealls ei(ey) “ hamza Yé” and transcribes it as (ai). 

14 From the point of view of a speaker of the Kandahar 
dialect, H recognizes three Pashto vowels (huruf i ’ilat), 
each of which has two “states” (haalaat) or sounds 
(zzaghuna), a long sound (uzed zzagh) and a short 
sound (landd zzagh): aa and a (zwar); oo (madzhhul 
waaw) and u (peess, landd ma@ruf waaw); ee (madzh- 
hula yaa) and i (zeer, landda ma’rufa yaa). Since col- 
loquial Pashto does not have uu (uzzd ma’ruf waaw) 
and it (uzeda ma’rufa yaa) like Persian, he considers 
the ww and it symbols available for wu and i. 
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one above the other underneath the y symbol * 
instead of two points placed next to each other. 
In final position, eg. in kawee ‘you (sing.) do,’ 
a special ee symbol, a ‘long reversed y’ (uzzda 
tshapa yee), which is also found in Persian and 
Urdu orthography, can be used. The orthography 
conference of 1948 approved of both symbols for 
final ee. The diphthong /ay/, called ‘soft y’ 
(mulayina yee, Pers. yaa i mulayin), is written by 
the y symbol, e. g. in sarray ‘ man.’ 


5.33. /oo/ is written by the w symbol and or- 
dinarily cannot be differentiated in writing from 
/u/ /uu/ /w/ /aw/ /ew/, e.g. in moor ‘ mother.’ 
The diphthong /aw/, as e.g. in palaw ‘side,’ is 
called ‘soft w’ (mulayin waaw, Pers. waaw 1 


Written in 


Phonemes Initial Position 
/a/ alif 
/e/ (alif) 
/i/ alif; (alif + y) 
/u/ alif; (alif + w) 
/ii(i)/ alif +y 
/uu(u)/ alif + w 
/aa/ alif & madd 
/ee/ alif+y’ (y) 
/oo/ alif + w 
fay/ alif+y 
/ey/ 
/aw ew/ alif + w 
/ei/ 


6. CONSONANTS AND ORTHOGRAPHY. 
6.1. The consonant phonemes of Pashto, par- 


labial dental alveolar 
Semivowels w 
Liquids lr 
Nasals m n 
Stops pb td 
Spirants f S @ 
sh zh 


There are orthographic symbols available for each 
and every one of the phonemes listed above. In 
addition to these we find: (1) the symbols tshee 
dzhim for /tsh dzh/, which can be analyzed as 


6 Of. M 2. A 2 describes the points as being sar pe 
sar ‘head upon head.’ The report on the decisions of 
the orthography conference as printed in Kandahar’s 
daily Tuloo’ i Afghaan of November 21, 1948 stated: 
* Medial ee will be written by two points on top of one 
another, i by two points next to one another.” W. Lentz 


mulayin) in Pashto grammars. /ew/, as in kattew 
‘cooking-pot,’ is very rare. 


5.34. The diphthong /ei/ as in ddooddet ‘ food, 
bread’ is called ‘strong feminine y’ or simply 
‘feminine y’ (saqila taanisi yee, taanisi yee, Pers. 
yaa i sagila 1 taanisi, yaa 1 taanisi) because of its 
occurrence as a feminine nominal ending. It is 
usually written differently from /ey/ and ren- 
dered by a special symbol consisting of a modified 
y symbol, i. e. a y with a short downwardly slanted 
line added at its left end.*® 

5.4. We can summarize our account of the writ- 
ing of vowel-phonemes by the following table, in 
which y' indicates the y symbol with ee diacritics 
(5.32), y"' the modified y symbol for /ei/ (5.34). 


Medial 
Position Final Position 
- h 
— h 
=—=— 9 y 
—_, Ww 
y y 
aw w 
alif alif 
ys y¥ y’; y; reversed y 
w 40 
y y 
y & hamza 
w w 
y” 


ticularly of the Kandahar dialect, can be listed as 
follows : 


prepalatal velar glottal 
y 
rr 
nn 
tt dd kg q’ 
88 22 kh gh hh 


clusters of /t/ and /sh/, /d/ and /zh/ respec- 
tively, since they do not differ from other existing 
Pashto clusters. (2) There are Arabic symbols 
used as multiple representation for /t s z/ which 


(1937) called the special final ee sign, but not the initial 
and medial two points for /ee/ “ allgemein anerkannt.” 

** Trumpp, ZDMG@ 21.36: “ Nicht mit ai zu verwech- 
seln ist a-i.. ‘a’ auch immer durch ein Hamzah von i 
getrennt.” W. Lentz (1937) calls the sign for “ femi- 
nines ei (ati) allgemein anerkannt.” 
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we transliterate as: ¢ s s zz Z (2.2; 3.1.) No 
special spelling-pronunciations for these symbols 
can be observed anywhere. 


6.11. The following phonemes do not occur in 
every type of Pashto: the labiodental spirant /f/, 
the glottalized (pharyngealized) velar stop /q/, 
the glottal stop /’/, the glottal (pharyngeal) frica- 
tive /h/. They constitute an elegant pronunciation 
type, very often a spelling-pronunciation. In the 
speech of most Afghans /f/ is often replaced by 
/p/, /4/ generally by /k/, /’°/ by zero or the 
length of the preceding (or following) vowel, 
/h/ by /h/ or /kh/: faayda or paayda ‘ advantage, 
gain’; farg or fark or park ‘ difference’; Abdul or 
(rarely) "Abdul; ba’d or baad ‘ after’; fil or feel 
(peel) ‘verb.’ The elegant phonemes /f q ’ h/, 
which show their anomalous status by lacking the 
voiced counterparts generally found with members 
of the stop and spirant series, are largely sup- 
ported by the orthography. The variation between 
/f{/ and /p/, /q/ and /k/ results occasionally in 
the development of hyperforms: e.g. urufaa for 
urupaa ‘ Europe.’ * 


6.21. Of special interest are those Arabic sym- 
bols that are exclusively used in the orthography 
of Pashto: the symbols for the retroflexed lateral 
flap /rr/ and its nasalized counterpart /nn/; for 
the retroflexed prepalatal stops /dd tt/; for the 
clusters /ts dz/; for /ss 2z/. 

rr as in rrund ‘blind, sarray ‘man’ is written 
with the r symbol modified by the addition of a 
loop at the right; it is phonetically between r and 
I. It is the influence of the orthography that makes 
Afghan grammarians consistently link /rr/ to /r/, 
never to /1/.18 

17 This writer’s name was often pronounced fintsel in 
Afghanistan. R IV. 9 points out that Arabic letters 
(huruf) are replaced by Pashto letters, e.g. f by p, 
q by k or kh,’ by alif, h by alif or kh, t by t, s s by s; 
& 22 by 2: thus mahbub ‘beloved’ becomes maabub or 
makhbub, igaafat ‘addition’ becomes izaapat, qatl be- 
comes katl, etc. He insists, however, that these words 
be written in their ‘ original form’ (Pers. ba surat i asl) 
in the written language (tahrir). He mentions IV. 10. 
Note also hyperforms, e. g. f for p in farheez ‘ abstinence ’ 
instead of parheez, also q for k. 

18 A 1f. states that “rr sounds like r and its sound 
is a little heavier than r” (daa de (r) pe shaan awaaz 
warkawi, leekin awaaz yee ter (r) lezz tse drund wi). 
R IV. 6 ealls rr “strong r” (raa i sagil); “in the 
moment of articulation the tip of the tongue (sar i za- 
baan) touches the middle part of the palate (hisa + 
wasitt i kaam).” Rah. 1 calls r “R soft,” rr “R hard,” 


Two symbols have existed for nn as in manna 
‘apple,’ kunn ‘ deaf’: a simple symbol consisting 
of the n symbol with a loop below, and a compound 
symbol consisting of the n symbol followed by the 
rr symbol.’® The orthography conference of 1948 
rejected the mrr symbol in favor of the nn symbol. 
It is due to the shape of the older symbol that the 
phonetic character of nn seems to be clearly recog- 
nized by Afghan grammarians.”° It is more prob- 
able that this cluster symbol was originally created 
as a ‘ pattern * symbol, i. e. to express the character 
of /nn/ as a nasal /rr/, than that it is a reflex of 
the frequent derivation of nn from Proto-Iranian 
rn.73 


6.22. The symbols for the retroflexed prepalatal 
stops /dd tt/ are the d symbol with a loop to the 
right and the ¢ symbol with a loop below respec- 
tively. They offer no support for the assumed 
original introduction of these phonemes through 
loanwords from Indic dialects, since they express 
the Pashto pattern only. In older manuscripts, 
however, d ¢ symbols with four superior dots, the 
Urdu symbols for these sounds, are occasionally 
found.?? The phonetic character of the phonemes 
is suggested to the Afghan grammarians by the 
current symbols.” 


but does not even differentiate between the two in his 
Latin transcription. 

1° Trumpp, ZDMG 21 (1867), 28 encountered the com- 
pound symbol in many Pashto manuscripts and com- 
ments: “was aber als eine inconsequente Schreibweise 
nicht zu billigen ist, da es ein einfacher, kein zusam- 
mengesetzter Mitlaut ist.” Darmesteter, Chants Popu- 
laires (1888), § 45: ‘les Afghans eux-mémes emploient 
parfois une signe unique x.’ W. Lentz, ZDMG@ 91 (1937), 
722: “An graphischen Abweichungen von dem bishe- 
rigen Gebrauch sei angemerkt, dass die ultere Wieder- 
gabe des retroflexen » durch die Ligatur n plus retro- 
flexes y in Afghanistan allgemein verpént ist.” Rah. 
uses only the compound symbol, which he transliterates 
by (nr). 

°° A 2 mentions both » and rr as component parts but 
stresses the nasal character of the sound, which he even 
calls ‘nasal n’ (nun i ghuna). H 116 calls it a sound 
compounded (murakab) of n and rr. RIV. 8 states that 
both » and rr are pronounced simultaneously. 

21 shkunn ‘porcupine, Av. sukurana; kunn ‘ deaf,’ 
Av. karana; paanna ‘leaf, Av. parana, ete. Cf. W. 
Geiger, Etymologie und Lautlehre des Afghdnischen 
(1893), § 11.5, G. Morgenstierne, An Etymological Vo- 
cabulary of Pashto (1927). 

*2 B. Dorn, A Chrestomathy of the Pushtu or Afghan 
Language (1847) 387 f. lists several graphic variants of 
dd tt rr g, which he encountered in his manuscript 
sources, 

*s A 1f. calls dd tt “a little heavier than d and t.” 
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6.3. The Arabic 2 symbol with three superior 


dots, which is used for the cluster /ts/, seems to 
be patterned on the Persian tshaa and Arabic 
dzhim symbols for /tsh/ and /dzh/, which con- 
sist of Arabic h with three dots below and one dot 
below respectively. The ts symbol was formerly 
used for the cluster /dz/ too; this is still largely 
true in western Pakistan.** In Afghanistan at the 
present time the h symbol with a superior single 
diacritic, which is often hamza, is in general use.”® 


In most Eastern dialects as well as in Peshawar 
the ts and dz symbols are pronounced as s and 
z; in Laghman as ts and z; in Wardak and in 
Kandahar as ¢s and dz; in Khost in the Southern 
Province both as ts. The Afghan grammarians 
reflect in their descriptions the existing dialectal 
variation.*® Historically, the clusters must repre- 
sent a more archaic type than the single conso- 
nants. Comparative evidence established a cor- 
respondence of Pashto ts and dz to Avestan ¢: 
tsaloor ‘four, Av. é€a@ward; rwadz ‘day, Av. 
raocah. 


R IV. 6 refers to dd as ‘strong d’ (Pers. daal i saqil) 
and to tt as “strong t” (taa i saqil). He adds a cor- 
rect description of the articulation of tt: “In the 
moment of articulation the lower part of the tongue is 
brought in contact with the teeth-ridge above and the 
front part of the palate (hisa i awal i kaam).” Rah. 1 
refers to d dd t tt as “D soft, D hard, T soft, T hard.” 

**R III. 3 Note 1 states that the convenient and 
unambiguous dz sign had been recently invented. Roos- 
Keppel (1901) lists only ts called tsé or tzim (sic) ; 
Lorimer (1915) 10, 13 lists the ts symbol with the 
names tsé or dzé and the pronunciations [ts s dz z]. 
Rah. calls the letter ts “Sim or Zim.” 

2°M used the & sign with one point above and one 
below, but changed in the second volume to the regular 
symbol. M’s original symbol is also used in Zudin’s 
Pashto-Russian dictionary. Trumpp suggested to Afghan 
copyists in Peshawar that two superior points be used 
for dz and three for ts: “ Die Afghinen lachten zwar 
im Anfang dariiber, dass ein Franke ihr Alphabet ver- 
bessern wolle, aber sie sahen bald die Niitzlichkeit der 
angedeuteten Unterscheidungspuncte ein” (ZDMG@ 21. 
23). 

7°R IV. 6 calls ts a ‘compounded’ (mudzhamu’a) 
sound, close to ¢ plus s. H 118 calls ts ‘ close in sound 
to a combination of the sounds t and s (gaddu aswaatu 
te nizdee dey) or to the German tsit.’? R IV.6 describes 
dz as “close to the sound of z, somewhat full and 
heavy.” He adds, however, that “some people” pro- 
nounce it as a compound sound. H 118 remarks that 
those who cannot pronounce dz substitute z for it. As 
to Latin symbols, cf. Trumpp, ZDMG 21.19, Lentz, 
Lateinalphabet (1937) 9, 13. Morgenstierne, NTS 12 
(1940), 88-114 used Lentz’s ec (for ts), j (for dz). 


6.4. The symbol for /zz/ in Pashto consists of 
the Arabic r sign with one dot above and one dot 
below; it patterns with the symbols for /z/ and 
/zh/, which are written as r with one dot above 
and r with three dots above respectively. The 
Pashto symbol for /ss/ consists of sin, the symbol 
for /s/, with one dot above and one dot below; it 
thus offers a parallel to the make-up of the zz sym- 
bol, and patterns with sin and with shin, the 
symbol for /sh/, which is written as sin with 
three superior dots. In the dialects of Pashto 
these zz and ss symbols correspond to a variety 
of phonemes: in Peshawar they are simply mul- 
tiple graphic representations for the /g/ and /kh/ 
phonemes respectively ; in Quetta, Baluchistan for 
the /zh/ and /sh/ phonemes. In most Eastern 
dialects the zz symbol is also used for /g/, but 
the ss symbol corresponds to a characteristic pala- 
tal spirant /kh'/. In Wardak the zz sign is mostly 
written for a palatal spirant /gh'/, the ss sign 
for /kh'/. Only in Kandahar do we find the retro- 
flexed sibilant phonemes /zz/ /ss/, which stand in 
the relation to nonretroflexed sibilants /z/ /zh/ 
and /s/ /sh/ that the shapes, names, alphabetic 
order of the orthographic symbols suggest. Afghan 
grammarians in their descriptive statements reflect 
the dialectal variation.** Although foreign obser- 
vers in the past sometimes recognized the retro- 
flex character of zz and ss in Kandahar, they failed 
to recognize the presence of four contrasting pho- 
nemes /zz zh ss sh/ and their relation to modern 
orthography.** This unique agreement in Kanda- 
har between orthography and phonemic pattern 
in the two respects where dialects and orthography 
often clash, namely in the writing of fs dz (6.3) 


27 A 2 states that zz ss sound like zh sh respectively. 
only their sounds are “a little heavier.” H 116 is con- 
scious of the dialectal variation; he calls both zz and ss, 
therefore, a “ compound sound ” (murakab zzagh), which 
is pronounced in different ways (pe ddawl ddawl adaa 
keezzi). RIV. 7 observes that “some tribes ” pronounce 
zz like g, some like “ strong zh” (zhaa i saqgil) ; some 
tribes pronounce ss like kh and some like “strong sh” 
(shin i saqil) but “the basic sound (aawaaz i agli) is 
between kh and sh.” 

*8Cf. Trumpp, ZDMG 21.25. Most foreign descrip- 
tions deal with the Peshawar dialect only. Roos-Keppel 
(1901), 4f.: z¢ ‘gay’ with g as in English, ss ‘ khin’ 
as in Scotch loch; similarly Lorimer (1915) 8f.; Rah. 
(1938): 22 ‘ Gé, ss ‘khin.’ W. Lentz, Lateinalphabet 9 
suggests a modified Latin g for zz, a modified x for ss, 
although he considered (p. 7) the “ Kandeharer Aus- 
sprache” to be the standard. Morgenstierne, NTS 12. 
89, fn. 2 followed Lentz in using these symbols. 
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and of zz ss, seems to justify the conclusion that 
the old cultural center Kandahar must also have 
been the cradle of Pashto orthography. This agree- 
ment between orthography and phonemes is proba- 
bly the reason for the traditional great prestige 
enjoyed by the Kandahar dialectal variety.*° Com- 
parative evidence appears to support the archaic 
character of the Kandahar sibilants, since it points 
to a derivation of Pashto zz ss from Proto-Iranian 
sibilants : °° e. g. uss ‘camel,’ Avestan ustra, tsal- 
weesst ‘ forty,’ Av. CaOwarasata, ghwazz ‘ ear,’ Av. 
gaosa, mazz ‘(male) sheep,’ Av. maésa. 


%. CONCLUSION 


7.1. Our study of the correlation between Pashto 
orthography and phonemes has revealed some of 
the typical discrepancies between phonemes and 
conventional writing-systems. Some phonemes are 
not adequately differentiated: e. g. y is written for 
/y li(i) ay/, sometimes for /ey ee/; w is written 
for /w uu(u) oo aw ew/; alif is written for all 
initial short vowels; final h for /a/ and /e/; 
medially, short vowels are not written at all. All 
this results in a interdialectal orthography, where 
e.g. distributional distinctions involving a ay and 
e ey, or 1 and ee, u and oo, or e and 1, u need not 


*°R, Leach, JASB 8 (1839), 2: ‘‘ The Candharee is 
reckoned the purest dialect.” C. E. Biddulph. Afghan 
Poetry of the Seventeenth Century (1890), 1 calls the 
Northern dialect “rough and harsh,” the Southern dia- 
lect as spoken in Herat, Kandahar, Quetta “a soft one.” 
G. Morgenstierne, Report on a Linguistic Mission to 
Afghanistan (1924), 10: “ Just as in India the Peshawar 
dialect is predominant, a modified Kandahar dialect is 
in use among the higher classes in Kabul.” W. Lentz, 
ZDMG 91 (1937), 724: “ Als eine Art Standardsprache 
fiir Afghanistan schienen mir die Gebildeten die Sprache 
von Kandehar zu betrachten.” 

°° J. Darmesteter, Chants Populaires, XXXV ff.; W. 
Geiger, Etymologie, § 19. 


be indicated.** On the other hand, several symbols 
are also used for one phoneme: ¢ ¢ for /t/, z z 2 Z 
for /z/, s s s for /s/. 


7.2. Orthographic practice was found to be still 
fluctuating in some respects. The special ee signs 
(for earlier y), y and w signs for /i/ and /u/ 
respectively are increasingly used. The special et 
sign (for earlier y with hamza), the dz symbol 
(for earlier ts), the simple sign for /nn/ seem 
firmly established now, at least in Afghanistan. 
There has been obviously a trend in the last dec- 
ades towards a greater correlation between the 
orthography and the phonemic system. 


7.3. In a country where the majority of the pop- 
ulation is still illiterate, knowledge of orthography 
is a matter of prestige and intellectual pride. 
The use of the Afghan Persian phonemes /f/ and 
/q/ by literate speakers is, therefore, often a 
spelling-pronunciation, sometimes even a hyper- 
urbanism. Occurrences of the phonemes /’/ and 
/h/ are almost always spelling-pronunciations. 
Elegant /ii/ and /uu/ may also be influenced by 
the orthography. 


7.4. The comparison between the orthography of 
the consonants and the Kandahar phonemic system 
shows a remarkable correspondence not only in 
the number of distinctive units but even in their 
patterning. Other dialects, however, show mostly 
multiple graphic representation, e.g. of /s/ by 
the ts, /z/ by the dz (or ts), of /kh/ by the ss, of 
/g/ by the zz symbols. We have concluded from 
this close correlation between symbols and pho- 
nemes that Kandahar was the cradle of Pashto 
orthography. The character of the modern dia- 
lectal variation, the traditional prestige of the 
Kandahar dialect, the comparative evidence appear 
to support this important conclusion. 


31 Penzl, JAOS 71 (1951), 97f.; ZDMG 102 (1952), 
57 f. 
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A PRELIMINARY REPORT 
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THE ENTIRE collection of Sumerian proverb 
material from Nippur, over 90% of which has 
until now remained unpublished, consists of 446 
pieces, of which 397 were excavated over fifty years 
ago by the Babylonian Expedition of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and 49 excavated only 
two years ago by the Joint Expedition of the 
Oriental Institute and the University Museum. 
Of the pieces excavated by the earlier expedition, 
303 are located in the University Museum and 94 
in the Museum of the Ancient Orient in Istanbul. 
About 65% of this material are small fragments 
containing from one to ten proverbs, often badly 
broken. Another 15% consist of lenticular school 
tablets containing usually only one proverb with 
the schoolmaster’s copy repeated below or on the 
reverse by the pupil. The remaining 20% consist 
of tablets in various states of preservation, ranging 
in size from one to twelve columns. 

As of today, it is possible to distinguish ten 
separate proverb collections, the texts of which will 
be reconstructed from at least 193 tablets and 
fragments. The remaining 253 pieces have not 
yet been placed. Of these ten collections, the ex- 
tant texts of two have now been completely recon- 
structed. This article aims to describe one of these 
two collections. 

As in the ease of practically all the Sumerian 
literary material from Nippur, the copies of this 
collection were actually inscribed during the first 
third of the second millenium B. c., although it is 
quite reasonable to assume a considerably older 
date for their origin, especially in view of the fact 
that some of the same proverbs are found on school 
tablets from Ur, Susa and other provenances, dat- 
ing from approximately the same time as those 
from Nippur. 

This collection consisted originally of approxi- 
mately 212 proverbs, of which 98 are complete and 
29 others almost so.2 The text has been pieced 





‘Cf. also “Five New Sumerian Literary Texts,” 
Belleten XVI [1952], pp. 363 ff.; University Museum 
Bulletin, vol. 17 [1952], no, 2, pp. 37-42; and “ Forty- 
eight Proverbs and their Translation ” in Compte Rendu 
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together from 56 tablets and fragments, of which 
the most important are three eight-column tablets * 
originally inscribed with the entire collection. The 
remaining pieces* consist of tablets which con- 
tained originally only proverbs of particular sec- 
tions of the collection. Many of these are school 
tablets which also contain lexical and mathematical 
excerpts. The great majority of the smaller pieces 
contain only two to ten proverbs, although a few 
have as many as thirty. These “excerpt ” tablets 
practically always follow the same standardized 
order in which the proverbs are given in the com- 
plete collection, with very few omissions, insertions 
or rearrangements. As for the proverbs them- 
selves, seventy-three are of one line each, eighty- 
three are two lines in length, and the remainder 
from three to seven lines. 

In this collection, as in several of the others, 
the individual proverbs are arranged in an order 
which, by and large, is readily apparent to us 
today. Just as the Sumerian lexicographers fre- 
quently prepared lists of words and names ar- 
ranged according to their initial signs, so did the 
compilers of this proverb collection arrange their 
proverbs. With only six exceptions, the first 53 
proverbs in this collection begin with the sign 
Nic (usually meaning “ thing”). Another group 
of eleven proverbs begin with the word uru 
(“city”), another ten with sa (“heart”), and a 
further group of eight with 9% ma (“boat).” In 
some sections of this collection, the first signs of 
the lines are lost, making it difficult to see what 
the arrangement was, although smaller groups be- 


de la Troisi¢éme Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale 
Organisée .. . par le Groupe Francois Thureau-Dangin 
(in press). 

* Ni 9804 (Belleten XVI, pls. 67-70; photographs— 
pls. 73-74) + Ni 4085 + Ni 4432; Ni 4172 + 4173 (Ori- 
entalia 22 [1953], pls. 29-33; photographs—pls. 53-54) 
+ Ni 4209 + Ni 9769; and CBS 14023 + UM 29-16-143 
(unpublished). 

* Of these only the following have been published to 
date: Ni 5102 (Orientalia 22, pl. 34); Ni 3877 (ibid.); 
Ni 13197 (ibid.); CBS 13861 (STVC 6)+ CBS 13852 
(unpublished) ; Ni 1222 (SL7TN 146); and CBS 14010 
(STVC 5)+ CBS 7927 (STVC 7). 
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ginning with the signs 1n, AS, and *“BUNIN are 
also recognizable. There are also two sections 
where several proverbs in a row are in the Hme-sal 
dialect. In the latter half of the collection, there 
is a group of twenty-three proverbs, which al- 
though not always beginning with the same sign, 
deal with kinship and marriage relationships. 
The following twenty-six proverbs will serve as 
a cross-section of the material in this collection. 
The reader is asked to bear in mind that, because 
of the difliculties especially inherent in the under- 
standing of proverb material, the translations are 
in many cases highly tentative: 
1. (1)* nig-ge-na-da a-ba in-da-sé nam-ti i-t-tu ° 
Who can compare(?) himself with truth? It 


m6 > Iifp 6 
generates life.® 


2. (2) nig-erim-e 4-bi hé-ib-kiS-i 4utu me-da- 
tium(u) * 
When evil wears off(?) (lit., “tires out its 
arm”), where will Utu carry it (next) ? * 


3. (12) nig-u,-bi-ta la-ba-gél-la_ki-sikil-rvur tr- 
dam-na-ka Tus nu-ub-dur-re ° 

It is a thing which is unprecedented (lit., 

“which did not exist in the past”) ; a young girl 

should not sit(?) in the lap of her spouse(!?).?° 


*The numbers given in parentheses refer to the posi- 
tion of the proverb in the collection. 

°Cf. Gadd, Ideas of Divine Rule in the Ancient East, 
p. 83, where the same proverb is quoted from an as yet 
unpublished Ur tablet. 

°An alternative translation would be: “ Who can 
compare(?7) himself with truth? Can he generate life? ” 
Or, by reading in-da-di: “ Whoever walks with truth 
can generate life.” (Cf. the interpretation of SLTN 
149 rev. ii 16f. in Van Dijk, La Sagesse Suméro-Acca- 
dienne, p. 135.) For nam-ti i-u-tu, ef. also the proverb: 
sizkur-sizkur-re nam-ti t-t-tu (3N-T 322 obv. ii 25, 
unpublished ). 

*Cf. also Gadd, loc. cit., where a variant(?) proverb 
is quoted from an as yet unpublished tablet from Ur. 

8 me-da-tim (uw) = Akk. a-i ub-ba-al; ef. Poebel, GSG 
p. 89, 

®Note that tTuS—dir is difficult. Hitherto only the 
simple verb dir/tus and the compound verb dir—gar 
have been attested. 

*° ki-sikil-TUR usually = batiltum. If the translation 
is correct, the fact that her husband is referred to may 
perhaps imply child-marriage, with a taboo against the 
usual marital relationships until the bride reaches 
puberty. 


4, (15) nig-tuku-tuku al-st-ud nam-ukt-ra* al- 
tus nu ** 
The wealthy are distant(?), (but) poverty is 
at hand, is it not so(?)? 
5. (16) nig 4m-da-tuku-tuku igi 4m-da-urt-e ** 
He acquires many things; he must guard(?) 
them with(?) his eyes. 
6. (21). nig-hul-ba-gal-la gu-zu la-ba-Si-Sub ** 
You have not been lax toward the evil which 
exists, 
%. (28) nig-Sam-ma-si-ga Sa-ta ib-ta-é 
Merchandise ® which has become damaged ( ?) 
is no longer of interest(?) (lit., “has gone out 
from the heart.” ).*® 
8. (30) nig-t-nu-ka am-kur-ra-ka(m) [nig]-a- 
nu-nag mas-da-kur-ra-ka(m) 
That which does not eat food is the wild-ox of 
the “ mountains ; ” 
That which does not drink water is the gazelle 
of the “ mountains.” 77 


9. (31) [nig]-Su-a-ti-a li-bi-in-gur-re-en 
You do not return that which you have bor- 
rowed. 
10. (41)** ninda-ni nunuz-DALLA hé-a zi-ni hé-am- 
dig 





11 The use of “ wealthy (person)” as a parallel to the 
abstract “ poverty” seems strange. 

12mu is assumed to be for mu((-i)-m(e)): ef., per- 
haps, French “ w’est-ce pas?” 

13 The compound verb igi—urd is, as far as is known 
to the writer, not otherwise attested. outside of this 
proverb and one other. 

14 gi— Sub = ahi nadim; cf. Falkenstein, AfO XIV 
122 f. 

15 pig-sim-ma is taken to be “ merchandise,” i. e., goods 
sold, or given in exchange for purchases, rather than 
“ purchase-price.” 

16 The interpretations here of si-ga and Sd-fa—¢ are 
guesses based purely on context. 

17 While this proverb is literally quite clear, its 
interpretation is most difficult. The t-nu-ki and a-nu- 
nag might lead one to assume that kur refers here to 
the Nether-world (cf. especially “Inanna’s Descent,” 
lines 285-288 and 343-347, JCS 5, pp. 12 and 14), but 
aside from the fact that as yet no reference to either 
the am or the mas-da in the Nether-world is known, an 
am-kur-ra does oceur in the Lugalbanda Epie (cf. SEM 
1 ii 1-2 = TRS I 24 rev. 4-5) as well as in the lexical 
texts (= ri-i-mu sadii, cf. Landsberger, Fauna, p. 4, 
line 49). 

18 An Old Babylonian bilingual fragment (UM 29-15- 
330, unpublished) translates this proverb as follows: 
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If his food be . 
be pleasant(?). 


.'* eggs, his breath(?) will 


11. (42)*° ninda-ni gir-pad-du-DALLA ** hé-a zi-ni 
hé-Kés( ?)?? 
If his food be . . bones, his breath(?) will 
be bound(?) (i.e., it will choke(?) him). 


12. (67) uru- nam-bi nu-tar-re **_ sa;.-sug; **-bi 
dam-kar-ra (-am) 

A city whose inhabitants fail to prepare wills, 
its “ Registrar of Deeds” becomes a (private) 
broker. 

13. (70) uru li-du-bi(-im) ma Su-Bu-BU-bi(-im) 

Of (the people of) a city, its hymns; of a goat, 
its divination (i.e., its being used in extispicy). 
14. (86) **m4 nig-ge-na tu,, ba-ra-ab-dirig 

dutu kar-ge-na mu-un-na-ab-si-kin-kin 
The ship bent on honest pursuits (lit., “in 


honesty ”) sailed off (or: downstream) with the 


wind; Utu finds honest ports for it. 
15. (87) *®m4 nig-erim-e tu,; ba-ra-ab-dirig 
ki-a-ki-a-e ** im-ta[...]-e 
The ship (bent) on evil sailed off (or: down- 
stream) with the wind; he (i.e, Utu) will 

[....]*® on the beaches. 
a-ka(!?)-8u (probably for akal-8u) lu pi-lu [...]-ma 
f. «sek 

*” None of the meanings of DALLA seem to apply here 
(ef. also the following proverb, as well as a third 
proverb in the group, which reads: ninda-ni uzu- 
DALLA [Qé-a] zi-ni hé-[...]). 

*°'The same bilingual fragment (cf. n. 18) gives the 
following Akkadian rendition: a-ka(/)-8u lu da-du-ma 
li-IB-si-IK-8u. 

*1 gir-pad du-DALLA should correspond to the Akkadian 
da-du, which is difficult to interpret. 

*° The rendering of the last two complexes is no more 
than a guess. 

**nam—tar is taken here as the equivalent of the 
Akkadian simtam sidmum in the sense of “to prepare 
a will,” for which cf. especially Speiser, AASOR X, 
p. 19, and (in an Old Babylonian period text) Wiseman, 
Alalakh Tablets 6:6. The underlying meaning of the 
expression would appear to be “to make (solemn) pro- 
visions for the future” (cf., perhaps, also its use in 
the Vulture Stele of Eannatum, 16:17, 20 et passim). 

*4 For the function of the sa,.-sug;, ef. Von Soden, 
ZA 41, pp. 233-236. 

7° Here ki-a = Akk. kibrum; cf. Poebel, Miscellaneous 
Studies, AS 14, pp. 78f.; for another ki-a, i.e., ki-duru; 
= rutubtum, cf. Landsberger, JNES 8, p. 275, n. 83. 

2° A verb with a meaning such as “he will wreck it” 
or “he will run it aground” might be expected at this 
point. 


16. (100) Sa-ga ar-dirig a-nir-ra 84-ga si-ga dumu- 
lugal-la-ka 
In the heart (i.e., to one’s own mind), ex- 
cessive praise is sorrow; 
In the heart, humiliation(?)*’ is a prince 
(i. e., is princely ( ?) ).*8 
17. (106) kaS-nag-nag a ba-nag-nag 
He who drinks much beer must drink water. 
18. (107) nig-mah-ki-ki-e 1 nu-um-Si-tuy-tuy 
He who eats too much *° cannot sleep. 
19. (108) Sa-gidru-ka ia hé-en-dé li-na-me nu-zu *° 
If oil be poured into the inside(!?) of a 
sceptre, no one will know. 


20. (109) Sa-ge Sa-hul-gig nu-ub-tu-ud dug,-ge Sa- 
hul-gig ib-tu-ud 
The heart has not spawned hatred, (but) speech 
has spawned hatred. 


21. (144) am-ki-di-Sa-nu-m[é]n Aém-ki-Sar-ra-mén 
(£me-sal ) 

You are not one (who stays) in one place; 
you are one who is everywhere, (lit., “ You are 
not a thing of one place; you are a thing of 3600 
places.” ) 


22. (151) dam-nu-gar-ra *!-tuku-a-mu-dé dumu- 
nu-gar-ra-tu-da-mu-dé 8a-nu-dig-ga 
ma-a-hun ma-an-gar 

By marrying a thriftless ** wife, by begetting a 
thriftless son, unhappiness is my store (lit., “ an 
unhappy heart has been acquired(?) for me. has 
been reserved for me”). 


23. (183) ga-Sa-an-tig-gal-gal-la-mén  tuig-Nic *°- 
ib-mu da-an-TAr (Hme-sal) 


*7 This interpretation of si-ga is a guess based on the 
context. 

*8 The parallelism of a-nir and dumu-lugal-la is al- 
together unclear. The translation assumes a reference 
to a person who is overly suspicious of the motives of 
his fellow-men. 

29 nig-malh = mimma ma’du, cf. SL 597:83. 

8° This is the proverb found in the Kuyunjik bilingual 
proverb collection Sm 61, lines 2-4 (AJSL 28, p. 242; 
ef. Meissner, MAOG iii/3, p. 44), the Akkadian text of 
which reads as follows: a-na libbi ha-at-ti Sam-nu sa-pi- 
ik-ma ma-am-man ul i-di. (Cf. the writer’s remarks in 
BASOR 132, p. 30, n. 23.) 

31 For this translation of nu-gar-ra, cf. the treatment 
of gar by Meissner, MAOG iii/3, pp. 24 and 38. 

82 One should expect to find the Eme-sal form -ém-; 
for a statement of this problem in Hme-sal texts, cf. 
Lamentation over the Destruction of Ur, AS 12, pp. 7 f. 
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I am a lady of large garments; let me cut( ?) 
my girdle. 


24, (194) ki-sikil-zi-ra-ah ** ama-ni mu-un-si 
guruS-li-zi-ra-ah ama-ni nu-mu-un- 
da-an-si 

A chattering(?)** maiden—her mother has 
silenced ** her ; 

38 Variant: z2u-ra; ef. SL 15:226, 228, 230; cf. also 

Van Dijk, op. cit., p. 55. The expression is also found 

in another proverb, which reads as follows: dub-sar-li- 

zu-ra-aW (variant: -2u-ra) nam-tag-ga[-ni ....] (see, 
for the present Ni 5376 obv. 9-10, University Museum 

Bulletin 17/2, p. 12, lower left). For a different ren- 

dering of 2u-ra-ah, cf. Landsberger, Fauna, p. 133, n. 1. 

Note also the American English slang expression “ to 

beat the gums ” meaning “ to talk too much.” 

“4 si = Suqammumum, SL 112:64. 


A chattering(?) young man—his mother 
can(?) not silence him. 


25. (202) tu-ra dig-ga-im SA X 1(!?)-dé gig-ga-am 
The sick gets well; the healthy(?) becomes ill. 


nu-un-da-an-ma-ma *° 
[nu-un ]-da-an-zi-zi 
(Eme-sal) 
He has risen high, (therefore) he does not 
allow (anyone else) to stay (down); he stays 
down, (therefore) he does not allow (anyone 
else) to rise. 


26. (204) an-8é i-zi 
ki-8é i-ma-al 


85 ma-ma is the reduplicated form of ma-al, which is 
the Hme-sal for gal. 











BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Semitic affinities of Hittite har-as-z 


One aim of this paper is to underline the pre- 
carious character of much Hittite etymologizing. 
sy treating a particular case I hope to show the 
complexity of the problem and to make certain 
suggestions which might lead to a more thorough 
examination of possibilities and available materials. 
Very few Hittite etymologies satisfy Meillet’s 
standards of intrinsic probability; too many are 
based only on a reasonable degree of phonemic 
correspondence and a certain, often distorted, 
semantic approximation; they fail to take into 
account non-linguistic criteria and are motivated 
chiefly by a desire to discern a maximum of Indo- 
Kuropean (or ‘ Indo-Hittite’) lexical material. 

A ease in point is the Hittite verb har-as-z1 
(harszi, VBoT 58 I 30). It is of reasonably rare 
occurrence, other examples being the infinitive 
har-su-wa-an-zi (KBo VI 28 II 22), the action 
noun har-sa-u-wa-ar (KUB XII 58 I 17),? and 
an iterative form in -sk- (KUB XXIV 7 I 21). 
It describes agricultural activity, occurring in the 
combination har-as-2i te-ri-ip-zi which has been 
discussed by Goetze and Sturtevant; ? they trans- 
late te-ri-ip-zt as ‘to plough,’ and in HG? 60 
Sturtevant connects it with Gk. rpézw ‘ turn’; this 
is formally impeccable (*/ér-p-, *tr-ép-) and per- 
haps a plausible semantic approximation, com- 
parable to usages like incuruo terram molitus 
aratro (Vergil, Georg. 1.494). Sturtevant sug- 
gests that har-as- is a more general agricultural 
term and interprets the sequence har-as-zi te-ri- 
ip-2i as ‘tills (and) ploughs,’ and har-Sa-u-wa-ar 
as ‘cultivation.? As cognates he views har-ra-i 
‘break, pulverize’ and har-Sa-al-la-an-za ‘ angry,’ 
but thinks that the agricultural meaning is primi- 
tive, for he connects the words with IE *Zer- ‘ to 
plough,’ seen in Gk. dpédw, Lat. ard, OIr. airid, 
Goth. arjan, Lith. ariv, OSl. orjo the a-colored 
laryngeal remaining in Hittite. The same line of 


1A. Goetze and E. H. Sturtevant, The Hittite Ritual 
of Tunnawi (New Haven, 1938), 8. 

2A. Gitze, Neue Bruchstiicke zum grossen Texte des 
Uattusilis und den Paralleltexten (Leipzig, 1930), 62; 
Tunnawi, 70. 


thought is followed in JHL 40-1, and in HG* 15 
he translates har-a§-zi as ‘he harrows.’ 

Pedersen* and Duchesne-Guillemin* adduce 
har-as-zi and har-ra-i respectively as support for 
the guttural origin of Hitt. 2); the supposed con- 
nexion is with Skt. karsati, Avest. karsaiti ‘ draw 
furrows,’ Skt. krsati ‘to plough.? Hammerich,° 
and most recently Polomé ® support the connexion 
of har-as-zi with IE *Her- ‘ to plough.’ 

The difficulty with Pedersen’s approach is the 
questionable derivation of Hitt. ) from IE gut- 
turals. This theory haunted the early Hittite 
scholars beginning with Hrozny himself, but has 
become more and more a special feature of the 
Danish school without general credence or support. 
Although Hammerich is a characteristic exponent 
of such views, even he separates Hitt. har-a8-zi 
from his discussion and adheres to its more gener- 
ally accepted grouping with Gk. dpow. 

The comparison with IE *Her->*ar- has a 
certain phonemic and semantic appeal. Yet there 
is no truly satisfactory explanation for the s of 
har-as-zi. Plausible suggestions may be made (see 
e.g. Polomé, loc. cit.), but the combined diver- 
gence of Greek, Italic, Keltic, Germanic, Baltic, 
and Slavic tends to render them brittle a priori. 
Based merely on such criteria this etymology is 
one of the many semi-plausible approximations 
which abound in Sturtevant’s works. 

It is therefore advisable to suspend judgment 
about the Indo-European character of har-as-zi 
and to consider alternatives. Although the notion 
of ploughing is elementary and well established in 
Proto-Indo-European vocabulary, the cognate of 
Gk. dpdw is lost also in Indo-Iranian. Long no- 
madic migrations may have had the same effect on 
the Hittite language. We may note that both 
har-as- and har-ra-* show a tendency to appear in 





°H. Pedersen, Hittitisch und die anderen indoeuropa- 
ischen Sprachen (Copenhagen, 1938), 177. 

47PhS (1946), 86-7. 

5 Laryngeal before sonant (Copenhagen, 1948), 25-6, 
56, 69. 

® Lg. 28 (1952), 450-1, 455. 

7 For the occurrences and materials on bar-ra- see J. 
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asyndeton combination with another verb: har-as- 
zi _te-ri-ip-2i; ma-al-la-an-zi har-ra-an-zi ‘they 
grind and pulverize.’ This may reflect an idio- 
matic tendency to pleonastic use of semi-synonyms 
(cf. e. g. Assyr. urhu padénu ‘ way and road’), or 
serve to express genuine shades of related mean- 
ing. Yet these collocations may also go back to 
a (scribal?) habit of glossing foreign loanwords 
with native Hittite parallels; te-ri-ip-zi (Gk. 
rperw) and ma-al-la-an-zi (Lat. mold) are fairly 
certainly Indo-European, whereas har-as-zi and 
har-ra-t ® are uncertain. Cases where a loanword 
with gloss develops into a genuine dual expression 
are known elsewhere, e.g. Hom. ryAdbev e& admins 
yains (orig. ‘ Aegean’ amin = yain, cf. ’Azia yOov). 
This is the more likely if the words har-as-zi and 
har-ra-t had a somewhat technical connotation and 
were thereby more liable to be adopted by new- 
comers. 

As sources of possible borrowing may be con- 
sidered Hattic, Hurrian, and Semitic. There are 
no instructive materials in the first two, but 
Semitic shows an astonishing range of possibilities. 
Roots with relevant radicals and meanings are as 
follows : 7° 


1. Akk. harasu ‘to plant, harsu ‘ planter’. 


2. Akk. hardsu ‘to dig (a furrow)’; Hebr. radi- 
cals h rs ‘cut in; decide.’ 


3. Arab. garasa ‘to plant,’ garsa ‘ plant’; Akk. 
erésu ‘cultivate, plant’ may belong here (PSem. 
*j r 8) or to following. 


4. Arab. harata ‘to plough’; Hebr. radicals 
hr § ‘cut in, plough’; Aram. h r ¢ ‘engrave’; 
Eth. h r s ‘ plough’ (PSem. *h r }). Here belongs 
possibly Akk. eréSu, yet semantically 3. is more 


probable. 


Friedrich, Hethitisches Wéorterbuch (Heidelberg, 1952), 
56; and E. Polomé, Lg. 28 (1952), 455. 

* For various unconvincing IE etymologies of Lar-ra-, 
either jointly with har-ag- or separately, see JHL 40-1, 
and Polomé, Lg. 28 (1952), 446, 455-6, with ref. 

*The particular features of agriculture in those 
regions are discussed in Ebeling-Meissner, Reallexikon 
der Assyriologie (Berlin und Leipzig, 1928), I, 16-21. 

1° Cf. F. Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handwirterbuch ( Leip- 
zig, 1896); C. Bezold and A. Gitze, Babylonisch- 
Assyrisches Glossar (Heidelberg, 1926); Gesenius- 
Robinson, A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old 
Testament (Oxford, 1906); L. Koehler and W. Baum- 
gartner, Lexicon in veteris testamenti libros (Leiden, 
1948); H. Wehr, Arab. Wb. fiir die Schriftsprache der 
Gegenwart (Leipzig, 1952). 


5. Arab. hara’a ‘ tear, scratch, harm.’ 

In discussing these alternative possibilities, 
several features need to be considered: geographic 
and cultural probabilities of contact and trans- 
mission, semantic relations, and phonological cor- 
respondences. 

Possible sources of borrowing are Akkadian and 
early NW Semitic; in the latter the distinction of 
Aramaic, Canaanitic (and Ugaritic) was still 
largely irrelevant phonemically in the early 2nd 
millennium B.C., since the Proto-Semitic sound- 
system was in the main intact. The possibility of 
Hurrian (from Hurri or Mitanni) or Luwian 
(Kizzuwatna) intermediary cannot be excluded, 
yet we have no evidence for relevant terms in these 
languages.*# 

As actual bases for Hittite har-as-zi we may thus 
consider Akk. harasu and hardsu, early NW Sem. 
*h r p, and possibly an early NW Sem. cognate 
*g r § to Arab. garasa (and Akk. eréSu). Finer 
shadings of meaning can hardly be adduced as 
arguments. If te-ri-ip-zi is a gloss for har-as-zt, 
‘to plough’ would seem most appropriate and the 
connexion with NW Sem. *h r / most probable. 
Yet har-as-zi may be a more general word mean- 
ing ‘to cultivate, or even ‘to plant,’ or denote 
some other special feature of agricultural activity. 
Cf. Akk. eréSu which is translated both ‘ to plant ’ 
and ‘to cultivate’ and connected with PSem. 
*g r § (Delitzsch) as well as *h r f (Bezold-Gotze, 
Koehler-Baumgartner). 

It is equally hazardous to base a decision on 
phonological criteria. The cuneiform syllabary 
was equipped to express only the Semitic voiceless 
pharyngeal spirant h, which alone of all PSem. 
pharyngeals and laryngeals remained intact in 
Akkadian. Hurrian possessed a pair of similar 
pharyngeal (velar) phonemes with a distinctive 
voiceless : voiced opposition ; for the Ras Shamra ’* 
alphabet, which has a complete setup of symbols 
for Proto-Semitic pharyngeals and laryngeals, de- 
notes them by means of / and g; to the former 
corresponds double writing of medial # in the Hur- 
rian adaptation of Old Akkadian cuneiform.'* 


1There is a corrupt entry in the Sumero-Hurrian 
vocabulary of Ras Shamra (F. Thureau-Dangin, Syria 
12 (1931), 241), where the Hurrian text corresponding 
to Sumerian is lost and Thureau-Dangin adduces the 
Babylonian parallel ana ir-ri-8i-ti w-%e-si ‘leased for 
cultivation.’ 

12 See C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook (Rome, 1947). 

13 Cf. E. A. Speiser, Introduction to Hurrian (New 
Haven, 1941), 44-49. 
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This device to denote voicelessness was borrowed 
by the Hittites together with the syllabary, and it 
is thus probable that Hittite likewise had a pho- 
nemic voiceless: voiced contrast in its -hh-: -h- 
opposition.1* We must not conclude that the Hit- 
tite phonemes were pharyngeals. Indeed it is 
probable that their notation with the h-symbols 
of the Hurrian syllabary reflects a considerable 
degree of mere approximation. Hurrian h was 
close to Akkadian ; yet once the Hittite scribes had 
adopted the h-symbols as denoting the Hittite 
phonemes, they must have felt their use in writ- 
ing Akkadian as an unsatisfactory makeshift; for 
the Akkadian records of Bogazkéy tend to confuse 
> and h as ‘foreign’ phonemes without adequate 
means of notation in the Hittite syllabary, and 
indeed from a Hittite point of view as no phonemes 
at all. It is more plausible to consider Hitt. h(h) 
as two laryngeals, phonetically close to Sem. / 
and © The Hittite transfer of the h-symbols to 
the phonetic laryngeal series is somewhat paral- 
leled by the Assyrian cuneiform notation of 
Phoenician, where h (PSem. h and h) and h are 
denoted by h.*® 

It seems that while the laryngeal of early NW 
Sem. *h r ) was thus closest to Hitt. h(h), both 
Akk. hardsu and hardsu '* and a possible early NW 
Sem. *¢ r§ would appear in Hittite as har-as-. Yet 
the latter is hypothetical; Akk. haraésu and hardsu 
are genuine possibilities, though somewhat rare 
items of vocabulary. The alternative is that an 

4 See e.g. HG? p. 3 with ref. 

8 J. Friedrich, Phinizisch-punische Grammatik (Rome, 
1951), 11, 14, 

*° Concerning the representation of gs cf. Otten’s dis- 
cussion identifying Hitt. el-ku-ni-ir-8a (Bogazkéy) with 
Phoen. 'l qn ’rs (Karatepe) (footnote 17 infra, p. 136-7). 


early NW Sem. *harap, a technical term for cul- 
tivating fields, reached the Hittites, and that har- 
as- was its reasonable Hittite approximation (with 
§, probably [s], for » which was not a Hittite 
phoneme). The word may have originated in a 
Canaanite ‘7 dialect where ) had been shifted early 
in the direction of § (e. g. Phoenician). 

For har-ra- there is much less evidence, but one 
may possibly compare words like Arab. haraa 
‘tear, harm,’ to which would correspond Akk. 
*h r O, early NW Sem. *h r?, later *h r?. The 
Hittite participle har-ra-an ‘destroyed’ is em- 
ployed as a technical term by the scribes, cor- 
responding to Akk. hipi, to denote an illegible 
passage in the text, and the use of this particular 
verb might go back to foreign inspiration like the 
syllabary itself. This connexion would also pro- 
vide a rational explanation of the gemination of 
r, har-ra- going back to *her’a-, ef. Assyr. innabit 
< *in’abit.'® 

All this is offered with caution and merely as 
a tentative suggestion. The approach involves 
difficulties and unknown quantities. Yet the 
general character of the evidence may make it 
more plausible than the Indo-European etymolo- 
gies hitherto proposed. 

JAAN PUHVEL 


Harvard UNIVERSITY 


17 The important role of the Canaanitic (and Ugaritic) 
elements in the cultural history of the early Near East 
is becoming increasingly evident, cf. now H. Otten, 
“Ein kanaaniischer Mythus aus Bogazkéy,” Deutsche 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Mitteilungen 
des Instituts fiir Orientforschung, I (1953), 125-50. 

18 The gemination in native Hittite words may reflect 
a similar phonetic feature: e.g. ma-al-la-an-2i from 
*molffonti, the IE laryngeal being attested by Skt. 
mrndti ‘crush’<IE *m]-n-éG-ti. 


An Approximate Date for the Harem Investigation under Pepy I 


Weny, in his well known biography, tells of a 
trial motivated by a conspiracy which took place 
in the Royal harem during his life-time: * 


When the investigation in the Royal harem against 
the Queen, the Wr.t-hts? was held in secret 
His Majesty appointed me * to hear (the case) alone; 


‘Sethe Urk. I 100, 13—101, 7. 
*Wr.t-hts is one of the queen’s titles and not her 


name which is not mentioned here; cf. Junker MDIAAK 
3 (1932) 138 n. 1. 


* Lit. “let me go down”; ef. WB II 474, 19. 


There was not any vizier or any sr there, except 
me alone * 

Because I was virtuous and because I was pleasant 
in the heart of His Majesty 

and because His Majesty trusted me.° 

it was I who put (it) in writing alone with one 
s3b r3 Nhn,® 

Although my office was imy-r3} bnty-& Pr-'3. 


* Lit. “ being alone.” 

5 Cf. WB ITI 116. 

°The titles are given in transliteration only, since 
they will be studied elsewhere. 
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Never before had (it) happened that one like me 
had heard the secret of the Royal harem; 

But His Majesty caused me to hear 

Because I was more virtuous in the heart of His 
Majesty than any other sr of his, than any other 
noble of his, than any other 63k of his. 


The remarkable irregularity in this trial is that 
Weny, who, as tmy-r3 hnty-§ was not concerned 
with judicial affairs,” was appointed to supervise 
it instead of the vizier, who would ordinarily have 
dealt with it as one of his duties as the highest 
judge. Weny himself states that it was an excep- 
tion which had never occurred before. 

Weny’s name, connected with the title of “ over- 
seer of the hnty-§ of the court,” occurs again in a 
royal decree of Pepy I, issued in the twenty-first 
year of his reign, for the protection of the two 
pyramids of Snefrew in Dahshur.* The beginning 
of the address, stating to whom this royal order 
was directed, was erased in order to obliterate the 
name and titles of a disgraced person, a practice 
frequently encountered on Egyptian monuments. 
We can clearly recognize that the destruction was 
purposely carried out because the sign for king 
remains intact, as does the title of vizier. Unfortu- 
nately the obliteration was done very thoroughly, 
and as a result it is impossible for us to read the 
original text. 

The still preserved title tiyty s3b tity would 
seem to indicate that it was to a vizier, the highest 
ranking functionary in the land, that the decree 
was addressed.° From the erasure of his name 

* For the hnty-8 see Junker Giza VI 15 pp. 

‘Borchardt: “Ein Kénigserlass aus Dahschur,’ ZAS 
42 (1905), 1-11; Sethe Urk. I 209 ff. 

® Borchardt ZAS 42,5 assumes that the erasure obliter- 
ates the names of two persons, one of whom perhaps 


and other titles, together with the statement in 
Weny’s biography that no vizier was present at 
the hearing of the queen, we may infer that the 
vizier himself was also involved in the harem con- 
spiracy. In all probability, there was no one hold- 
ing that position at the time when the case was 
tried, so it was Weny, in whom the king trusted, 
who had to hear it, although this was not a normal 
function of his office. Besides the special con- 
fidence which the king placed in him, he also had 
experience in judicial matters, since he was s3b r3 
Nhn before his appointment as imy-r3 hnty-§.1° 

The Dahshur Decree not only helps in the 
understanding of this interesting passage: it also 
gives us a new possibility for the dating of the 
trial. This royal decree was issued in the twenty- 
first year of Pepy I, so the events leading to the 
erasure of the vizier’s name—which we consider 
to be connected with the trial against the queen— 
must have taken place after this date. 


Even if we are not able to find an exact date, we 
have at least a date post quem—the twenty-first 
year of Pepy I—when the harem investigation, 
which is an important milestone in the evolution 
of the late Old Kingdom, took place. The causes 
leading to the conspiracy remain obscure and fur- 
ther research will be necessary to bring light to 
them as well. 


Hans GOEDICKE 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


belonged to the royal family, while the other may have 
been the vizier. Nowhere in the royal decrees of the 
Old Kingdom, however, do we find a royal prince acting 
as an official, and only a prince could be mentioned 
before the vizier. 

1° Sethe Urk. I 99. 





Shaykh Ziyaida 


Brockelmann, GAL Suppl. II 459 N 15b men- 
tions Ziyada b. Yahya an-Nasb ar-Ra’si, a Chris- 
tian converted to Islam. The addenda in Suppl. 
{IT 1287 carry a further reference to this author. 
Two works by him are registered. One is Al-baht 
as-sarth fi ayyima huwa ad-din as-sahih, repre- 
sented by a ms. in Tiibingen and two mss. in Rus- 
sian collections. The other is al-ajwiba al-jaliya 
li-dahd ad-da‘awat an-nasraniya, found in a Rus- 
sian collection. The bibliography includes C. F. 


Seybold’s cat. of Tiibingen, pp. 44-46; A. E. 
Schmidt in Zapiski, v. 24 (1916) and in Zapiski 
Kollegu Vostokovedov, V (1930). 

To the list of mss. we can now add one of the 
Ajwiba in the Library of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, London, and one of the Baht 
in the Yale University Library (Landberg 585).? 
The bibliography should include A. Kruimsky in 


*Communication from L. Nemoy. 
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Drevnosti Vostochnyia, III, 1 (1907), pp. 92-98 
of the proceedings section, and W. Ebermann’s 
summary of the earlier one of Schmidt’s articles 
in Islamica, III (1927), 232 f. The dated mss. 
are all of the XIX century. 

Ziyada was a learned Christian (clergyman?) 
who lived probably in Lebanon. He shows a 
thorough acquaintance with the Hebrew Bible and 
the New Testament; is able to refer to the Hebrew 
and Greek texts; mentions a point of Greek gram- 
mar, the Talmud, works of Jewish grammarians; 
is well versed in church history—he mentions Uni- 
tarians. Upon his conversion to Islam he wrote 
al-Baht to attack Christianity and defend Islam. 
It follows the beaten track of medieval polemics— 
against trinity, Christ’s divinity, the distortion of 
the scriptures by the infidels (if the scriptures 
were purged of the distortions—they would lead to 
Islam), the contradictions in the present text, ete. 
The defense of Islam is perhaps more interesting. 
Christians have misgivings about the Prophet be- 
cause of his many wives and his cruelty. The 
kings of the Hebrews had many wives too but 
still are considered saintly; the campaigns led by 
Moses and Joshua—were they not marked by 
cruelty? Finally the scriptures contain clear-cut 
references to the advent of the Prophet. 

Ziyida says he found that, in matters of re- 
ligion, people blindly accepted ancestral traditions. 
But he did not share this approach, and applied 
himself to sts:enuous study; his conversion was the 
result of reading, study and independent inquiry.? 

The Baht fell into the hands of an Abraham b. 
Mani‘. Shaken in his Christian beliefs and dis- 
turbed by Ziyada’s treatise, he wrote to Ziyada for 
further clarification. Ziyida answered his numer- 
ous questions, and the questions (over 70) and 
answers constitute the Ajwiba, Ziyaida’s second 
risdla. Ibn-Mani‘ became a Muslim. 

It seems that the tracts were well used. The 
mss. mention extracts made (nubda) ; Ibn-Mani‘ 
compiles theses (dawabit) based on them; there 
are variations in the texts resulting from appli- 
cation, and excerpting; a Jewish convert to Islam 
mentions that he was influenced by reading Ziyada 
and refers the Jews to his tracts;* an unnamed 


* The Tiibingen ms, stresses that his conversion had 
nothing to do with worldly temptation, intimidation or 
corruption (to escape from). 

* Israel b. Samuel of Jerusalem (al-Urushlimi), author 
of ar-Risdla as-Sab‘iya bi-ibtdl ad-diydna al-yahidiya. 
The pamphlet was published with Samau’al al-Maghribi’s 


Christian polemist in Persia born in 1823 in a 
tract entitled Hasr al-litam ‘an al-islim mentions 
that whilst in the past Islam used sword and lash 
to force conversion, now that its power is waning 
it takes recourse to books such as Ziyada’s Baht 
and A jwiba. 

The London Ajwiba text seems to differ from 
that of Krachkovsky’s collection described by 
Schmidt. The latter contains 74 questions; the 
London ms. 73. The Leningrad ms. contains a 
lengthy letter of gratitude (strat tashakkur) fol- 
lowed by ten pointers extracted by Ibn-Mani* from 
Ziyaida’s writings and resulting (natija) in the 
conversion; in the London ms. answer 73 closes 
the book proper, and is followed by a note added 
by the copyist (hdshiyat an-nadsikh), but the 
copvist-author seems to be Ibn-Mani* himself. 

The very first query is based on medieval Chris- 
tian polemists (al-Kindi and Ibn al-‘Assal are 
mentioned): Islam is for the (pagan) Arabs and 
is not incumbent upon scripturaries. The Koran 
itself urges the prophet to warn those in Mekka 
and its environs (692) ; stresses that revelation is 
dispensed in the language of those for whom it is 
intended (14,) and that the Koran is in Arabic 
(12.); mentions that the warning is to be given 
to the prophet’s clan—those closely related to him 
(265:,). Thus the universal validity of Islam is 
denied on the basis of Islam’s own scripture. The 
retort enumerates other passages which seem to 
stress the new faith’s universal claim (e.g. 3z., 
Tiszs 3407). 

Query 8: Christian scholars say that whilst the 
Koran boasts of being a revelation in pure Arabic it 
contains foreign words, e.g. ibrig.* (56,5). 

Retort: Any language has foreign words; the 
word in question—and others—have become Ara- 
bicized.© Thus Hebrew proper names are used 
extensively in many languages. 

Query 72: They (the Christian authors) also claim 
that Imru’u-l-Qays, one of the famous Arab poets, who 
had lived before the Koran was revealed, uttered a cer- 
tain sentence in a poem which sentence occurs later in 
the Koran, If this be so, the Koran borrowed (plagia- 
rized, igtibads) from Imru’u-l-Qays. But borrowing is 
considered among them reprehensible® and should not 
be attributed to God. 

Badl al majhid fi ifham al-yahid in Cairo, 1939. The 
reference to Ziyida’s Baht on p. 79; ef. ed. note p. 68. 

‘Cf. A. Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur'an 
(1938), 46 f. 

5“ such borrowings do not disqualify a language.” 

* dini—is listed as an Egyptian word. 
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Retort: This is not necessarily a case of bor- 
rowing. The Bible may contain precepts and laws 
found among pagans prior to revelation,’ but it 
would not occur to anyone to refer here to bor- 
rowing. Once these were included in a revealed 
text nobody gave a thought to their having been 
in existence among unbelievers and nobody im- 
agined this was a case of borrowing. By God’s 
(irace, Bileam and even his ass uttered divine 
words. Possibly such was the case of Imru’u-l- 
(ays. Even clearer is the case of Paul (bilisu- 
hum): he quotes an earlier poet’s line (evidently 
a reference to Acts 1725) yet the text as a whole 
(including the quotation) is regarded as divinely 
inspired. 

The copyist’s addendum contains a plea for a 
Muslim effort to show the light of the true faith 
to the benighted infidels: 


These exalted notions expounded by the learned author 
are unknown to many of the learned because Muslims 
in our times do not lend books to Christians, nor do the 
latter read their own books in order to understand these 
correspondences * in their essentials. Further, I say, in 
conclusion of what I proclaimed: Should this be the 
situation—whence then will the Christians reach an 
understanding of the religion of Islam, if they do not 
(have an opportunity to) understand or perceive these 
ideas. How can they be expected to become true be- 
lievers who have found no single Muslim who would 
devote himself to exhort them kindly and to guide them 

7 E.g. re sacrifices and “ many natural laws ” (shar@’i‘ 
tabiiya). 

*or confrontations—of various texts. 


on to this path? The Muslims would not even permit 
inquisitive (Christian) students to read the smallest 
of their books. The Christians too, misled by their own 
clergy, are opposed to reading the books of the Muslims, 
and thus remain blind, not to speak of the excuse of the 
Christians speaking other languages and devoid of the 
knowledge of Arabic. These people do not know the 
titles and characteristics of the Prophet, nor his deeds 
and merits and words. How then can one hope that 
they will become Muslims, when they do not know that 
the prophets had foretold his (Muhammad’s) advent? 
They will merely follow their ancestors in reviling him. 
But I stretch out my hands to God Almighty in the 
prayer He will grant us a time when learning and the 
knowledge of tongues will be more widespread, the 
books of the Muslims on this subject will be translated, 
alert Christians and Jews will be permitted to read 
them, and God will supply them with spiritual guides. 
They will apply themselves to examining things, with 
the help of their wise dignitaries, pious patriarchs, 
scholars and priests. The Almighty grant them that 
the veil be lifted from their eyes so that they may see 
this noble religion, hold fast to it, attach themselves 
to it in sure bonds, and understand that whosoever 
embraces any religion other than Islam will be among 
the losers in the Hereafter (Koran 3.,). The result of 
all this is: it is these 10 principles which I extracted 
from your two books ® that led me to become a believing 
Muslim, and obliged and induced me to proclaim: I wit- 
ness that there is but one God and that Muhammad is 
God’s apostle. 
MosHEe PERLMANN 
Dropsig COLLEGE 


® The copyist = Ibn Mani‘ writing to Shaykh Ziyadda. 
In the London ms. the ten principles have been omitted. 
[P.S. The catalogue of the Taymuriya Library yv. IV p. 
15 (Cairo, 1950) lists a ms. of the Bakt.] 
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A Study of Writing: The Foundations of Gram- 
matology. By I. J. Gets. Pp. xv + 295 and 
a chart of alphabets. London: ROUTLEDGE 
AND KEGAN PAUL, 1952. 


Writing is a fascinating subject, if indeed it 
can claim to be “a subject ” at all, presenting as 
it does so many aspects, and belonging to so many 
fields of study. For instance, the Egyptologist, 
the Sinologist, the Arabist, the Hebraist, the Clas- 
sical palaeographer or epigraphist, the archaeolo- 
gist—all are concerned with the study of writing, 
but of course from different standpoints, and their 
fields are usually divided into still more specialized 
departments of study. Also the graphologist, for 
instance, concerned as he is with the psychological 
and biological points of view, looks upon writing 
quite differently from the palaeographer and the 
epigraphist. At the same time, certain branches 
of the study of writing are part and parcel of 
other departments of learning, and scholars in a 
particular field are usually interested in but a frac- 
tional part of history of writing. 

On the other hand, a student of the history of 
writing who tries to deal with “ this subject ” as a 
whole, can hardly take due account of all aspects 
of individual scripts. On the whole, it is fair 
to say that histories of writing treat the indi- 
vidual scripts mainly from the descriptive-histori- 
eal angle. It is, therefore, to be expected that a 
volume laying the foundations of a new science— 
“ Grammatology ”—attempting as it does “to 
establish general principles governing the use and 
evolution of writing on a comparative-typological 
basis,” will be welcomed. 

A Study of Writing, apart from the Preface and 
the excellent Index, contains twelve chapters. The 
last—containing a large and well selected Bibliog- 
raphy—is followed by bibliographical notes for 
individual chapters. The main text may be said 
to consist of two sections. The first, dealing 
mainly with descriptive-historical aspects, consists 
of the following chapters. 

Chapter II (Forerunners of Writing), divided 
into four paragraphs, deals with primitive draw- 
ings, the descriptive-representational device, the 
identifying-mnemonie device, and “limited sys- 
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tems.” Chapter III (Word-syllabic Systems) dis- 
cusses the Sumerian, the Egyptian, the Hittite, the 
Chinese, the Proto-Elamite, the Proto-Indic and 
the Cretan systems, as well as “ signs in general,” 
word signs, syllabic signs, auxiliary marks and 
word-syllabice writing. 

Chapter IV (Syllabic Writings) deals not only 
with the cuneiform, the Cypriote, and the Japa- 
nese syllabaries (which are known), but also with 
the undeciphered scripts of the Phaistos dise and 
of Byblos, as well as with the North-west Semitic 
writings, which are generally considered alpha- 
betic. Chapter V (The Alphabet) treats of the 
“ Oriental Forerunners,” the Greek alphabet, and 
“ Alphabet’s Conquest of the World.” This chap- 
ter may appear too short, but Professor Gelb ex- 
plains in the Preface that his “ work is concerned 
only with those writings that are representative of 
certain types or are crucial for the understanding 
of certain developments. One would look in vain, 
therefore, in this study for a discussion of Latin 
writing through ancient, medieval, and modern 
times, because that system represents nothing new 
and important for the theory of writing.” 

Chapter VII (Modern Writings among Primi- 
tives) is even shorter; it is divided into two sub- 
sections, dealing with descriptive presentation and 
general observation, whereas Chapter VI (/volu- 
tion of Writing) is a kind of summary of the 
whole, dealing with stages of development, pic- 
tures, forerunners of writing, word-syllabic, syl- 
labie, and alphabetic systems, and general obser- 
vations. 

The remaining chapters discuss general prob- 
lems. Chapter I (Writing as a System of Signs) 
deals with ways of communicating ideas, definition 
of writing, sources of information, and study of 
writing. Chapter VIII (Monogenesis or Poly- 
genesis of Writing), discusses in its two sections 
(“ Cultural background of the seven Oriental sys- 
tems,” and “ Possible arguments in favour of 
monogenesis ”) an extremely interesting problem: 
but no conclusion emerges as to whether all the 
systems have a common origin or have been sepa- 
rately developed, though the author apparently 
favours the former theory, as may be seen also 
from the chart showing the origin of the alphabet. 
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In Chapter IX (Writing and Civilization) and 
Chapter X (Future of Writing), the author ex- 
presses his thoughts on the importance of writing, 
writing and speech, writing and art, writing and 
religion, and on the future possibilities of the 
development of writing. 

Very useful is the glossary given in Chapter XI 
(Terminology of Writing)—it is “the first at- 
tempt to establish a full terminology of writing.” 
Apart from introducing new terms (such as gram- 
matology, logography, logo-syllabic writing), he 
gives meanings to accepted terms (such as sema- 
siography and syllabary) quite different from those 
given, for instance, in the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary. 

Curiously enough, the sections concerned mainly 
with the aim of the book are not the best ones. 
Some chapters—as Prof. G. R. Driver has pointed 
out—“ are slight and of little value. The descrip- 
tive parts of the book, which will attract the atten- 
tion of most readers, however, are admirable.” 

I doubt whether many scholars will agree with 
the author in his main points. Prof. Gelb singles 
out (p. v) “Some specific results of the new 
reconstruction . . .: Elimination of the so-called 
‘word writings’ and their replacement by the 
word-syllabic type; assignment of the so-called 
‘Semitic alphabet’ to the syllabic type; placing 
the so-called ‘ Maya and Aztec writings ’ not under 
writings proper but under forerunners of writing: 
conclusion that the mysterious ‘ Easter Island 
inscriptions ” do not represent writing but formal 
designs for magical purposes.” The present re- 
viewer would not agree with even one of these 
results. 

Gelb’s statement that “it is absurd to speak of 
the development of the Ethiopic (or Sanskrit) 
syllabaries from a Semitic alphabet ” (p. 201) is— 
at least—unscientific, even if we rely only upon 
his assertion, regarding the Cherokee, Alaska, Vai 
and Bamum systems, that “ Judging by the great 
majority of writings . . . the syllabic stage is best 
suited for use among primitive societies” (p. 211). 

Neither would the present reviewer agree with 
Prof. Gelb’s two basic premises (p. 205): I. “From 
the point of view of the theory of writing the evo- 
lution is from a word-syllabic writing through a 
syllabic writing to an alphabetic writing.” II. 
“From the historical point of view the develop- 
ment is from the Egyptian writing through the 
West Semitic writing to the Greek writing.” Gelb 
says that “there seems to be no disagreement 


among scholars as to the validity of these two 
premises individually,” but this statement is far 
from exact. Premise I will hardly be accepted by 
any expert; and there is no general agreement 
with regard to Premise II. The author himself 
apparently (see pp. 138-46) agrees with the 
present reviewer’s main theory as presented in 
The Alphabet: “ Having eliminated the theory of 
foreign derivation of the Semitic signary and 
accepted that favouring original creation . . .” and 
“Though in outer form this first Semitic writing 
seems to be an original and individual creation 
which cannot be traced back to any other known 
writing .. .” (p. 198). 

Prof. Gelb mentions that he has spent slightly 
over twenty years, on and off, on the book. It is 
to be regretted that during that period he did not 
discuss some of his main theories in scientific 
journals, which are more suitable for the presen- 
tation of controversial issues than a book or a re- 
view. Moreover, Prof, Edgerton in his excellent 
article “ On the Theory of Writing” (JNES, XI, 
287 ff.) mentions the friendly discussions on the 
subject between himself and Gelb, but apparently 
the latter declined to accept the advice of the 
experts in matters for which, naturally enough. 
he required their assistance. We notice this from 
Kdgerton’s article with regard to Egyptian, as 
well as (apparently) from Gelb’s own words (on 
p. vi) concerning “ matters pertaining to Chinese.” 

The Author states that (p. 79) “the only de- 
velopment known and attested in dozens of vari- 
ous systems is that from a logographic to a syllabic 
writing ” (this statement being not correct) ; ergo 
“the development from a logographic to a con- 
sonantal writing, as generally accepted by the 
igyptologists, is unknown and unthinkable in the 
history of writing” (p. 78) ; ergo “ The Egyptian 
phonetic, non-consonantie writing cannot be con- 
sonantal ” (p. 78), but no Egyptologist—with re- 
gard to the Egyptian writing—and no Semitist— 
with regard to the Semitic alphabets—will agree 
with Prof. Gelb’s argument that the two systems 
are syllabic. Indeed, it will suffice to quote Prof. 
Edgerton for the Egyptian scripts (art. cit., p. 
288) “Normal Egyptian phonetic writing .. . 
was not syllabic but was purely consonantal,” and 
Prof. G. R. Driver for the Semitic alphabets 
(The Spectator, 1st August, 1952) “ First, in 
truly syllabic systems different signs are required 
for every combination of consonant and vowel... , 
which is not the case with the Phoenician system.” 
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Considering the differences of opinion that exist 
about many of the questions discussed by Prof. 
Gelb, it is doubtful whether his book will win that 
general agreement with his views which seems 
essential to the acceptance of his main theory 
(that writing in its full development “ must pass 
through the stages of logography, syllabography, 
and alphabetography in this, and no other, order ” 

-p. 201). Gelb himself is well aware of this 
danger (p. vi), and it is still too early for him 
to see the dissenting scholars go to Canossa when 
they see the light (note his hopeful expectation 
on p. vi). 

Notwithstanding these remarks, it is the present 
reviewer’s conviction that altogether this book, 
amply illustrated as it is by excellent drawings 


and tables, can be thoroughly recommended as an 
excellent collection of facts, in many cases care- 
fully and expertly verified, and ably arranged to 
produce a history of enthralling interest. 

Time and fuller examination will show whether 
the volume has “laid the foundations of gram- 
matology.” It certainly teaches us that there is 
still great scope for further research and com- 
petent exposition in this essential branch of know]- 
edge, that all our data still need clear and careful 
analysis—preferably in scientific journals—lest we 
judge them in the light of other data with which 
they may share only one—possibly accidental or 
unessential—feature. 

Davin D1rRINGER 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
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Manuel d’Archéologie Biblique, Tome II. 
A. G. Barrots. Pp. xi-+ 517%. Paris: 
tions A. Ev J. PIcARD ET CIE., 1953. 


‘The first volume of Professor Barrois’ important 
Manuel appeared in 1939. Although the political 
conditions in Palestine have since then not been 
generally favorable for archaeological research, 
some important work has been done, and there 
has been publication of materials excavated before 
1939 at Mizpah, Samaria, Beth-shan, Megiddo, 
Lachish, Debir, Ezion-geber, the Mt. Carmel caves, 
ete. Since he deals here with different aspects of 
his subject, the author has not been able to bring 
his first volume as up to date as he would prob- 
ably have liked, although this volume does supple- 
ment Vol. I with new information and sometimes 
with revision of conclusions, In the first volume 
Barrois treated archaeological data having to do 
with habitation (nomadic life, villages, architec- 
tural techniques, fortifications, water-installations, 
dwellings, the arrangements and development of 
cities) and activities of production (rural activi- 
ties, implements, metallurgy, pottery, textiles, the 
decorative arts). In this volume he is concerned 
with social and religious data. The social data 
include the institution of the family, political 
institutions, law and justice, warfare, the liberal 
arts, the economy, and burial practices. Under 
religious data he discusses non-Israelite and Israe- 
lite cults and sanctuaries. Like the first volume, 


this one is well illustrated; it contains 161 draw- 
ings and photographs. It is of special import for 


all who are interested in the history of social and 
religious ideas, institutions, and practices in Pales- 
tine in both Old Testament and New Testament 
times, 

Barrois’ analysis of the family, including the 
structure of the family, forms of marriage, atti- 
tudes and practices relating to offspring, inheri- 
tance, and dissolution of the family, is an im- 
portant contribution to the literature on the 
sociological aspects of Hebrew family life. He 
doubts that the méhar is a purchase price, recog- 
nizing that although the young girl represented 
by her work a certain capital, her economic value 
was secondary to her social value as a future 
mother of a family; it is rather the legal instru- 
ment of the bond created between the two houses, 
comparable to the Arabic mahr. Barrois makes 
effective use of Miss Granqvist’s important analysis 
of marriage conditions in the village of Urtas. As 
also in his discussion of political conditions (i. e., 
tribal and monarchial organizations and Palestine 
under foreign domination), special attention is 
given to clarifying the Hebrew terminology asso- 
ciated with social institutions. To the ancient 
oriental legal documents to be used in connection 
with the study of Hebrew law one should now add 
the Ur-Nammu law-code (ca. 2050 B. C.) recently 
brought to light by S. N. Kramer. Barrois prop- 
erly regards the recension of the Decalogue in 
Deut. 5:6-21 to be earlier than the “ priestly 
recension ” preserved in Exod. 20: 2-17, and the 
reviewer would agree that the Holiness Code in 
Lev. 17-26 is probably a post-exilic compilation, 
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not exilic. The discussion of warfare and mili- 
iary institutions is illuminated with pertinent 
illustrations from Assyrian reliefs and a revealing 
analysis of the scene depicted on the famous 
Megiddo ivory No. 2. One might add to the dis- 
cussion of the continuing development of chariotry 
after the division of the monarchy the fact that 
Jeroboam I apparently carried on the use of the 
Megiddo stables, since they extend through Stra- 
tum IV B (Solomonic) and Stratum IV A (be- 
ginning with Jeroboam I). It is uncertain 
whether the primary purpose of the Solomonic 
cities for horses and chariots was defense or trade, 
but probably the latter was the predominant 
motive. 

In discussing the history of writing, Barrois 
credits little significance to the principle of acro- 
phony: “ One cannot longer rely on this principle 
to explain the origin of the alphabet.” He thinks 
of it rather as a conventional method for naming 
the letters of the alphabet. Although there is now 
considerable scholarly sentiment in this direction, 
and although the alphabetic origins are certainly 
more complex than previously thought (see the 
thorough, recent study by I. J. Gelb, A Study of 
Writing, 1952), it is probably too early to discard 
entirely the acrophonic principle in connection 
with the origins of the alphabet. Barrois regards 
the Sinaitic alphabetic inscriptions as a homo- 
geneous group, doubting that they are to be re- 
garded in any fashion as the prototype of the 
Semitic alphabet, with a possibility that the lan- 
guage may not be Semitic or the writing alpha- 
betie and that Gardiner’s isolation of bt may 
have caused a false approach to their decipher- 
ment. To the reviewer this seems overly skeptical, 
but future discoveries may help us solve this prob- 
lem. At the time he wrote, Barrois felt a hesi- 
taney in using the Khirbet Qumran scrolls or even 
the Nash Papyrus in a debate concerning the evo- 
lution of the Hebrew and Aramaic alphabets. 
More recent discoveries have now clarified and 
justified the general datings given by Albright, 
Trever, and Sukenik. Under the subject of liberal 
arts Barrois also analyses glyptic art, “the exact 
sciences ” (mathematics, cosmology), the divisions 
of time, medicine, music, and games. 

Questions of landed property, the social classes, 
credit, Yahwistic reactions to the evolution away 
from a rural economy, taxation, commerce, weights 
and measures, and coinage constitute the discus- 
sion of economic factors in biblical times. To 


the author’s excellent discussion of burial places 
and practices there should be added the fruits of 
Nelson Glueck’s researches on dolmens, reported 
in AASOR, XXV-XXVIII, making probable a 
dating in the Neolithic Age, not later than the 6th 
millenium B. C., before the development of baked 
pottery, and disclosing that the cists excavated by 
Stekelis have no bearing on the dating of the 
dolmen civilization. We can also now increase 
our knowledge of Middle Bronze Age burials as a 
result of the new spectacular tomb discoveries from 
Jericho. 

The analysis of Canaanite religion, based neces- 
sarily largely on the Ugaritic texts, with many 
pertinent Old Testament associations noted, is one 
of the many important studies in this volume. 
Barrois notes that the plural ‘Ashtarét appears in 
the Bible in parallelism with Be‘alim to designate 
Canaanite divinities without reference to their 
personal identity. It may be that ‘Ashtarét desig- 
nated the manifestations of the same goddess at 
her various shrines. Barrois suggests the name 
Ba‘al became applicable to all the gods (= Be‘alim) 
not by virtue of their personal identity, but be- 
cause of their function as lords or patrons of a 
specific locality, a point often missed by scholars. 
Recognizing the cosmic character of the Canaanite 
deities, Barrois believes that the different Ca- 
naanite localities, appropriating a particular cos- 
mic deity, tended to consider it as a local deity. 
One may wonder, however, whether the cosmic 
aspect of such a deity was really sublimated in 
this process, or whether a special local significance 
supplemented the universal character of the deity. 
The Ugaritie texts suggest the former view has 
been over-emphasized, for Baal there was Ba‘al- 
Ugarit without any diminution of his cosmic 
reference. Whether Resheph was the god of the 
lightning and thunder and so identified with Baal, 
or was the god of war and pestilence and reckoned 
the god of the underworld, is uncertain, but the 
latter seems more probable, although his function 
cannot be clearly defined. The bronze images and 
Ugaritic reliefs more probably represent Baal than 
Resheph. Mekal may be a Baal figure, despite 
the later Cypriote assimilation of Mekal to Re- 
sheph. In connection with the discussion of the 
Asherah, the important study by W. L. Reed, The 
Asherah in the Old Testament (1949), may be 
noted. Barrois’ analysis of non-Israelite sanctu- 
aries and cultic objects combines effectively the 
archaeological and biblical materials. He does not 
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see why Albright interpreted the Early Bronze 
Age great hall at Ai as a temple, unless by analogy 
with the buildings of the same age at Megiddo 
(apparently a reference to the Stratum XIX and 
Stratum XV structures), of which he thinks the 
function is not immediately apparent. See, how- 
ever, the great altar of unhewn stone and rubble 
associated with the Stratum XV buildings. One 
should also add to Barrois’ discussion the early 
Jericho sanctuaries. He thinks it unnecessary to 
postulate a specific religious character to the Stra- 
tum IV residence at Megiddo, but the revised 
stratification makes it increasingly probable that 
the religious objects of the area had some associa- 
tion with the Stratum IV B stage of the building. 
Compare the religious objects from the “ fore- 
court ” of the Stratum V A structure in Area AA 
at Megiddo, where offering stands, horned altars, 
ete., were found. There should be a reference to 
these in Barrois’ discussion of cultic objects. Like- 
wise along with the temples at Ugarit, Shechem, 
Lachish, and Beth-shan, well described and inter- 
preted by Barrois, there should be added the Strata 
VIII-VII temple at Megiddo, which is to be com- 
pared especially with the Late Bronze Age She- 
chem temple. The author presents an excellent 
analysis of the “ high place” at Gezer, with which 
he compares a Middle Bronze I temple with stand- 
ing stones at Byblos, suggesting that the “ high 
place ” at Gezer may be vestiges of a similar temple 
of which the cella has been destroyed. 

Believing Mosaic religion does not represent a 
brand new departure for the religion of Israel, 
Barrois would stress the historic continuity of the 
patriarchal and Mosaic eras. He would avoid a 
“ positivistic ” evolutionary view of the develop- 
ment of Hebrew religion. Besides Hebrew re- 
ligious origins, he discusses sacrifices, festivals, re- 
ligious personages, sanctuaries, the synagogue, 
ete. He considers too largely hpothetical to be 
accepted without reserve Mowinckel’s reconstruc- 
tion of a liturgy of the enthronement of Yahweh. 
He thinks there is no reason to believe that Ha- 
nukkah is superimposed on a pagan winter sols- 
tice celebration ; see, however, Morgenstern’s study 
in HUCA XX and XXI. The discussion of the 


Essenes could now be made more complete as a 
result of the more recent researches on the Khirbet 
Qumran manuscripts and the excavations at Khir- 
bet Qumran. Isaac Rabinowitz has recently effec- 
tively demonstrated that the Zadokite Fragments 
refer not to a sect in Damascus expelled from 
Palestine, but to the same sect in Palestine which 
produced the Khirbet Qumran texts (see JBL 
LXXIII, 11ff.). Barrois believes the figures of 
the proportions of the Jachin and Boaz pillars 
are irremediably corrupt, and that the description 
of the bases and capitals permits no certain 
graphic reconstruction. Yet there are significant 
suggestions for reconstruction from the archaeo- 
logical data; see the reviewer’s study in BASOR 
88 (1942), 19 ff. Barrois suggests the dimensions 
of the great bronze sea are manifestly exaggerated, 
it being dubious that the metallurgists of the time 
could have produced such a piece in one casting 
or that it could have been transported from the 
foundries in the Jordan valley. So also he thinks 
the dimensions of the ten wheeled-stands for the 
lavers are fantastic, and it is true that their prac- 
tical use and mobility when the lavers were filled 
raise difficult problems. Yet the Arabah and 


Negeb copper mining discoveries make us look 
somewhat less askance at the description of the 


bronze furnishing of the temple than we might 
otherwise do. Barrois’ detailed analysis of the 
Jerusalem temple includes also a discussion of the 
temple plans in Ezekiel and the Herodian temple. 
An important work omitted in the General Bibliog- 
raphy, supplementing the bibliographical notes in 
the Introduction of Vol. I, is G. Loud’s Megiddo 
IT, OIP LXII, 1948. 


Barrois gives us a wealth of significant interpre- 
tation of archaeological data. The discussions are 
remarkably thorough, disclosing acquaintance with 
Palestinian and general Near Eastern archaeo- 
logical materials and the varieties of interpreta- 
tions made by scholars. He proves also to be a 
good biblical critic, and his conclusions reflect a 
balanced, cautious judgment. 


HERBERT G. MAY 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
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The Meaning of nephesh meth in the Old Testa- 
ment. By Mrrtam Seticson. A Doctoral 
Dissertation presented to the University of 
Helsinki on May 30, 1951. Pp. 100; 3 illus- 
trations. Helsinki, 1951. 


The expression nephesh meth in the Old Testa- 
ment (Num. 6,; Lev. 21,,) has been variously 
understood to mean a deceased person, a corpse, a 
dead soul, the soul of the dead still living after 
death, and the like. The RSV follows the AV in 
translating “dead body.” In this thorough and 
careful investigation, which includes comparative 
ethnology as well as comparative philology, Mrs. 
Seligson has reached the conclusion that this 
puzzling expression means a “ disease and death 
demon.” 

“The sense of nephesh in the Old Testament is 
only ‘a mysterious potency’” (p. 22); this word 
can always be translated by “soul,” conceived as 
something material (p. 23). As the life-giving 
potency it can mean “the principle of life.” It 
was identified with the blood or located in the 


blood (pp. 28-30), and in I Sam. 1,;; Job 30,6; 
Ps, 42, it is equated to tears. Emotions and ani- 
mal instincts are connected with the nephesh (pp. 
33-35), so that the word may refer to the whole 
personality (pp. 35-39). “ Living soul” (a living 
creature) means literally the principle of life, vis 
vitalis (pp. 40-45): and nephesh accordingly is a 
potency not confined to the body—-and never an 
organ or part of the body (pp. 46-49). As for 
riah (spirit), it means “ wind; breathing (inhala- 
tion and exhalation)”; it is used also for a good 
or evil spirit emanating from God, being thus per- 
sonified (pp. 70-77). While the nephesh hayyah 
is the vis vitalis, the nephesh meth is the vis letalis, 
“the mysterious potency raging in the dead 
(body) ,” the demon still supposed to hover around 
it (pp. 78-86). 

Old Testament scholars will probably not adopt 
all the conclusions of Dr. Seligson, but all of them 
will be stimulated, if not instructed, by the perusal 
of this valuable volume. 


Ropert H. PFEIFFER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





The Third and Fourth Books of the Maccabees. 
Edited and Translated by Moses Hapas. 
(Dropsie College Edition, Jewish Apocryphal 
Literature.) New York: Harper & Broruers, 
1953. 


The broad and careful scholarship which one 
expects from Moses Hadas again appears in this 
new edition of III and IV Maccabees. The virtues 
of the work are many; some defects, which are few 
and trifling, may be traceable rather to the over-all 
conception of the series than to Professor Hadas. 

The Dropsie College edition does admirably for 
the Apocryphal Literature what the Loeb Classics 
does in other areas. Textual notes are at a mini- 
mum, the reproduced text being that of some es- 
tablished earlier editor. The commentary here is 
at the bottom of the page, whereas in Loeb editions 
only the briefest notes are so conveniently placed. 
It is a handier arrangement to have all the notes 
directly with the text. 

The present commentaries are less than defini- 
tive. Indeed, they exhibit what seems to be the 
result of mixed purposes, namely, to provide at 


the same time both an elementary and also a prob- 
ing study. Problems of omission and inclusion 
remain unsolved. Some of the notes are unneces- 
sary. This is true, especially in II] Mac. where 
pathos is annotated too frequently. Elsewhere, 
however, Hebrew appears (eg., 37 and ’amidah, 
p. 71), as though no clarification were indicated, 
at least for beginners. Moreover, while utilizing 
Charles, Kautzsch, and Kahana (the highly praise- 
worthy use of Kahana’s Hebrew edition of Apocry- 
pha and Pseudepigrapha is probably without 
precedent or parallel in most western scholarship), 
the present edition does not supplant these earlier 
efforts, for it sidesteps the details of many of the 
technicalities. Accordingly, we may perhaps quar- 
rel with some of the principles underlying the 
edition; but we can applaud warmly the manner 
in which Professor Hadas has carried out his 
assignment. 

Certain minor flaws are discernible, in the 
woodenness of the translation and in undetected 
slips. Archaism or stilted language appear at II 
Mac. 2.16, “ opportunity offering. .”; 2. 23, “ over- 
whelmed by fright exceeding great”; 3.6 and else- 
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where, “bruited”; 3.28, “Who will may give 
information on condition (italics mine) of receiv- 
ing ...”; 5.31, “If your parents were here... 
[ had served them...” In 8.21 dia symmachian 
is rendered “because of our ties,” while Emmet 
in Charles renders it better as “on account of our 
alliance,” while Kautzsch renders it “wegen der 
im Kriege geleistete Dienste.” To IV Mace. 2.2 
there is a note explaining virtuous as the regular 
rabbinic epithet for Joseph, a correct comment; 
but the word appears neither in the Greek nor in 
the Hadas English, leading to the guess that a 
general comment came, through scribal process, 
to be specific. Hidron kati sphodra kekmekes of 
IV Mac. 3.8 is omitted from the translation, 
probably through oversight, and not caught in the 
rechecking. “ Pain and fear” of IV Mac. 1. 5 are 
transposed ; the proof reader of a footnote on page 
146 allowed confined to remain cofined. But all 
these are trivial items that can happen to anybody. 
Less trivial is the occasionally unfortunate by- 
product of one of Hadas’ great virtues, his skill 
in compression. The introductory sections to the 
two books might well have required from some 
other scholar double the number of pages. It is 
rare that the compression results in unclarity; 
I found pp. 8-10, dealing with IIIT Mac. and Ps. 
Aristeas respecting priority, partly incomprehensi- 
ble. The first sentence seemed to argue that Ps. 
Aristeas was later, but thereafter materials were 
presented in support of the opposite view. 


xcept for such minor lapses, which better 
editing would have discovered and eliminated, 


Hadas’ introductory sections are excellent. His 
comparisons of III Mac. with Esther, the LXX 
Esther, Josephus, and II Mac., though lacking 
some of the linguistic detail of Emmet, are very 
worthy. His brief section on laographia is most 
commendable. His choice of 25-24 B.c. as the 
most plausible period for the composition of the 
book seems persuasive. 

Similarly, Hadas excels in his introductory notes 


to IV Maccabees. He follows Cardinal Rampolla 
Gel Tindaro and DuPont-Sommers in regarding 
the work as composed for an annual commemora- 
tion of martyrs, celebrated at the place of their 
burial. He presumes that the Christian com- 
memoration of the martyrs, the evidence for which 
he summarizes on pp. 110-113, was taken over 
from Judaism. Since the Christian commemora- 
tion took place at Antioch, that city, rather than 
Alexandria, is probably the place at which IV 
Mac. was written. Hadas presents more evidence 
than here sketchily indicated, but he is content 
modestly to label his conelusions as “ reasonable 
surmises.” Hadas considers the most appropriate 
date of composition to be between A. D. 20-54, in 
the middle of which was the reign of Caligula 
(A. D. 37-41). 

One could wish that the introductory section to 
IV Mace., in which Hadas combats the general 
view that Stoicism is the philosophical background, 
had been somewhat more elaborated. Hadas sees 
the greater influence as coming from Plato (pp. 
115-118), here following Gutman in the Hebrew 
memorial volume to Hans Lewy. Moreover, I miss 
what seems to me a great desideratum, a more 
profound discussion of the significance in the his- 
tory of religion of the adoption by Diaspora Jews 
of Plato or the Stoics to explain Judaism. Hadas 
seems to follow the usual pattern (that, for ex- 
ample, of Wolfson in his Philo) of stating little 
more than that the blend took place. To me the 
essence of the religious problem is touched only at 
the outer fringes. 

To conclude, Hadas has produced still another 
work for which students of Hellenistic Judaism 
owe him a great debt. The specification of minor 
flaws is called for only when a work is so good and 
so useful that it merits such attention. Hadas is 
to be congratulated on his very successful endeavor. 


SAMUEL SANDMEL 
HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 
JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION 
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(Euvres philosophiques et mystiques de Shihabad- 
din Yahya Sohrawardi (Opera metaphysica 
et mystica II). Vol. 1. Introduced and edited 
by Henry Corsin. Pp. 104, 350. Teheran— 
Paris, 1952 (Bibliothéque Iranienne publiée 
par le DEPARTMENT D°IRANOLOGIE DE L’IN- 
STITUT FRANCO-IRANIEN et de L’INSTITUT 
DETUDES IRANIENNES DE L’UNIVERSITE DE 
PARIS, 2). 


The great mystic as-Suhrawardi—called al- 
Magtil ‘The one who was killed,’ in order to 
distinguish him from other famous bearers of the 
name—died, it seems, in 1191 not yet forty years 
old. Though the exact circumstances of his death 
are not clear, he appears to have been killed upon 
orders of Saladin. Ambitious of worldly success 
for his esoteric philosophy, as-Suhrawardi in the 
course of his peregrinations had come to attach 
himself to Saladin’s young son, the ruler of 
Aleppo, and Saladin and the other advisers of the 
prince had justified suspicions as to the possible 
consequences of the influence of as-Suhrawardi’s 
thinking upon a boy hardly out of his teens who 
was slated for political leadership. 

As-Suhrawardi left behind a large literary out- 
put. Through it, he has exercised a considerable 
influence on Muslim mysticism and philosophy in 
the east until recent times. This influence even 
affected Jewish religious thinkers in the Muslim 
orbit.» In both east and west, modern scholarly 
interest in as-Suhrawardi’s work and personality 
has been a very active one during a period of 
fifty years. For the last two decades, H. Corbin 
stands out as the scholar who has occupied him- 
self intensively and fruitfully with this author. 
Corbin’s present volume is the second (the first 
was published in Bibliotheca Islamica, vol. 16a, 
1945) of the series which will give us the standard 
edition of the corpus of as-Suhrawardis work. 

The immediate appeal and lasting value of as- 
Suhrawardi’s writings lies in their linguistic and 
literary form, the suggestiveness of their imagery, 
the tantalizing allusiveness of their vastly original 
technical vocabulary, the fascination and stimulus 
which an occasional phrase, a random passage 
seemingly without context, exercises upon the 


*Cf. F. Rosenthal, A Judaeo-Arabic work under Sifi 
influence, in Hebrew Union College Annual 15.441, fn. 
26 (1940). 


thinking and emotion of the reader. The present 
volume contains a specimen of this sort of writing 
in the brief allegorical Story of the Western 
Exile, which deals with the ‘exile’ of the soul 
of man in the ‘ western ’—that is, dark—country 
of matter and its desire for liberation." The two 
other works published here, one a brief exposition 
of the Creed of the Philosophers and the other, the 
piéce de résistance of the volume, the Hikmat al- 
israqg Philosophy of Illumination (or, better per- 
haps, Philosophy of Light),? are intended as sys- 
tematic expositions of as-Suhrawardi’s thinking. 
Especially, the Hizmat al-israéq was thought of by 
its author as his main work. It was written in 
1186 when as-Suhrawardi was in his early thirties, 
the period of the prime of creative life. It presents 
a comprehensive theory of the origin and workings 
of the physical and metaphysical world, as reasoned 
and serious as the emotional and lively intellect of 
the author could make it. In the Avicennian tra- 
dition, as-Suhrawardi underpins his construction 
with a discussion of logic, followed by some re- 
marks on the soul and the process of vision. The 
main body of the work, then, repeats the eternal 
attempt of human thinkers to explain the whole 
world according to a unified theory, as the result 
of a single material, or immaterial, element. For 
as-Suhrawardi, this element is light. Light creates 
motion and emotion, in short, every aspect of life. 


“Tf you investigate things, you will find that nothing 
but light exercises an influence on that which is near as 
well as that which is far (p. 196).” 

*@ The text was simultaneously edited by A. Amin, 
Hayy b. Yaqzan 135-8 (Cairo, 1952). 

*As the many references in the text of the work 
itself show, isrdq (followed by the preposition ‘alé) is 
understood by as-Suhrawardi as ‘light coming upon 

.. The word is also used in connection with the sun, 
and then it means the light coming from the sun which 
is thought to originate from the east, whereas the west 
symbolizes darkness. In keeping with the genius of the 
Arabie language, it is possible to combine the word 
with masrig ‘east’ and also to think of ‘eastern’ phi- 
losophy and philosophers as a special group in the 
spirit of Avicenna. All this was done in this case, if 
not by as-Suhrawardi himself, then certainly by his 
immediate and later pupils. However, it seems hardly 
possible to render all these ideas briefly and unam- 
biguously in any western language. The translation pro- 
posed by Corbin: la théosophie de Vorient des lumie- 
res, is, as far as the word ‘theosophy’ (to be under- 
stood in its literal meaning) is concerned, scarcely in 
agreement with as-Suhrawardi’s purpose in writing his 
work as explained above, and it requires a commentary 
in order to be understood correctly. 
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In contrast to most modern thinkers, as-Suhra- 
wardi undertakes to explain not only the physical 
but at the same time also the metaphysical world. 
More important still, as a child of his medieval 
culture, he tends to personalize his basic element 
and to identify his light of lights with the mono- 
theistic God and also, for instance, to equate the 
various stages of emanation with figures from 
Zoroastrian mythology. Thus, theory turns into 
drama, and a system into morsels to nourish in- 
trospection and feeling. 

The technical task of presenting a reliable text 
appears to have been accomplished by Corbin with 
his practiced skill. Not all the known manuscripts 
have been used; this is no drawback in this case, 
but a listing of the existing material might have 
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been helpful. Upon cursory reading, there oc- 
curred to me occasionally some misunderstood 
word, such as Sbh, for sabaj ‘ jet’ (p. 127) ; a mis- 
print, such as yar’awna (p. 156); a seemingly 
unnecessary addition, such as the repeated minha 
(p. 231, line 1); or the superfluous indication of 
a variant reading, such as the gyrh of the Tehran 
edition, for ‘ibrah, in a quotation of Qur’an 12.111 
(111) (p. 242, line 7). But there is admirably 
and unusually little of this sort. This new volume 
of Corbin’s is another of his good contributions to 
our knowledge of as-Suhrawardi and Muslim mys- 
tic thought at its finest flowering. 


FrANZ ROSENTHAL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Kastern Translation 


These five volumes are the first fruits of the 
ACLS’s praiseworthy project of translating mod- 
ern works in Near Eastern languages into Eng- 
lish for the benefit of the many who want to 
know about the Near East as it actually is but 
do not know the languages. The project fills a 
definite need. Let us hope that it will be with 
us through the years and keep the western world 


abreast of developments in the Near East in a 
deeper sense than newspapers can be expected and 
sporadic research works depended on to do. 

A good deal of the effectiveness of the project 
will depend on a representative selection of the 
works to be translated. Fortunately, the ACLS 
assures us in this respect that it “has had the 
counsel and cooperation of scholars throughout 
the United States and Canada, as well as in 
Europe and the Near East generally.” All five of 
the present volumes are translations from Arabic 
in preference to any other Near Eastern language. 
This may be due to chance. All five of them are 
from Egypt and written by Egyptians. Consider- 
ing the prominence of Egypt in Arab political 
and intellectual life, this is hardly surprising. 
And all five of them, including the biography of 
Muhammad ‘Abduh, are political or sociological 
tracts, which is not surprising either in view of 
the fact that politics is the lifeblood of the Near 
Eastern intellectual, and social problems over- 
shadow any other consideration in their impor- 
tance for the present and future of Near Eastern 
countries. 

The outward appearance of the volumes in semi- 
printing and stiff green paper covers is neat and 
satisfactory. The presentation is incomplete only 
in as much as each volume should contain a one- 
page factual biography of its author. Such infor- 
mation often is hard or impossible to obtain, and 
the nature of the works published here is such that 
the knowledge of even a simple fact, such as the 
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age of the author when he wrote his work, might 
change its entire complexion. The addition of 
indexes might have been welcomed by western 
readers, though this would perhaps constitute too 
great an encroachment upon the original works. 

' The quality of the translations depends on the 
individual translators. Everyone familiar with the 
intricacies of Arabic would consider it highly de- 
sirable to have two translators of equal caliber 
collaborate on each translation, or to have all 
translations submitted to one responsible editor 
whose task it would be to check them before pub- 
lication. However, any such ideal procedure might 
be impossible of realization. 

Three translators are represented in these five 
volumes, They have this in common that they are 
occasionally puzzled by ancient Arabic proper 
names and make mistakes in rendering them. A 
large accumulation of such errors happens to occur 
in the al-Ghazzali volume 114-7. 

According to spot checks made in From Here 
We Start, el Faruqi, who translated altogether 
three volumes, is inclined toward a free transla- 
tion. He omits or adds sentences or parts of sen- 
tences and often replaces Arabic metaphors and 
concepts by more or less corresponding English 
ones. Such a procedure is recommendable and 
even necessary at times. It is, however, strange 
to see it followed in translations of classical quota- 
tions (cf., for instance, p. 112 f.), and the many 
dangers inherent in the method are obvious, There 
also is no justification for translating the same 
passage differently on the same page, as it hap- 
pened to the quotation from the great Ghazzali 
(p. 162). 

The volume on Muhan nad ‘Abduh, I am afraid, 
would have needed careiul revision before publi- 
cation, I checked pp. 28-35 and 91-99. In addi- 
tion to a certain vacillation in the choice of words 
for rendering the Arabic text which at times is 
somewhat disturbing, there are a number of mis- 
takes and oversights. In particular, the precise 
technical language of Muhammad ‘Abduh that had 
not yet broken away from the correct traditional 
pattern appears to have been a source of trouble 
for the translator. These are a few examples: 


291¢ (with which he has no connection): which 
he does not understand (‘ql, not ‘lq). 

29o«e, (lifted to heights greater than they had 
dreamed): lifted unconsciously to a higher level. 

30,2, (acceptance of the tradition of the Euro- 
peans and the competitiveness entering into all 


their habits): imitation of the Europeans and 
competition with them in their customs. 

30.2, (thoughts and fancies): Tasawwurat and 
itigadat ‘perceptions’ and ‘beliefs’ are philo- 
sophical terms. In the next line, the same tasaw- 
wurat is rendered by ‘imagination.’ In line 23, 
‘power’ is used as a translation for malakah, a 
philosophical term meaning ‘habit.’ A_ better 
translation (‘traits’) was chosen on p. 3332. 

31sie, A mugaddimah dhat dhuyil jarrérah 
hardly is a “preface to which numerous appen- 
dices would be attached” but rather a prolix 
introduction. 

32o¢, (the horizons of writing opened wide be- 
fore him for the pursuit of manifold aims): the 
horizons of writing on a great variety of subjects 
opened wide before him. 

333s, (by inducing them to cultivate such quali- 
ties): as a result of (man’s) natural inclination 
for acquiring them. In the next line (turned . 
them away from any inclination toward Godlike 
generosity), we should read: turned them away 
from the (disposition) given them by the divine 
grace. . 

34,., (Circumstances changed before any of 
these safeguards could be put up: among other 
things, the fate of Riyad Pasha himself): Several 
things intervened and prevented the realization of 
these wishes. Some had thetr origin in Riyad 
Pasha himself. 

34; (it will always): it should always. 

340-23 (the powerful ... the masses): Kibar 
and sighdar, I believe, refer here to the old and the 
young. 

91132. (I go to Europe so often only to renew my 
hope): Whenever I go to Europe, my hope is re- 
newed. In the following lines, the present tense 
should be used. 

9237, (I made no headway in the business for 
which I had come): My activities did not go 
beyond the purpose for which I had come. 

922c¢, (While the mystics say, speaking of the 
unity of existence): While monistic mystics say. 

9425¢ (issues fatwas on things that no one of 
the ancients would have known about): issues 
fatwas such as no one of the ancients would ever 
have given. 

971s-21 (he would assist any victim of vicissitude 
who through pride strove to hide his misfortune, 
and by his kindness he would break down the 
reserve of fine, but needy individuals): he would 
assist deserving victims of the vicissitudes of time, 
and in doing so exert every effort to conceal the 
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(part he played) and to be tactful so as to spare 
fine but needy individuals all embarrassment. 

985: The addition of “without a peer” ob- 
secures the intended contrast between one and 
many. The last words of the poem (Not all of 
time shall nullify the mercy of his works) actually 
mean: Fate is not favorable. 

99s¢. (The Sheikh was wrought up over the inci- 
dent... said): The Sheikh commented upon the 
incident ... by saying. 

9917-29 (the reputation among men of being 
temperate, honorable and justifiably proud of those 
things my heart trusted and with which my soul 
was content): a comfortable and refreshing repu- 
tation among men of being temperate, honorable, 
and (justifiably) proud. 


The work of the third translator to whom we 
owe the translation of Sayed Kotb’s work also is 
not free from numerous mistakes. From the 
checked pages (100-107;; and 277-81), a few of 
the necessary corrections may be listed here: 

100,: Siydsah (policy) can hardly be trans- 
lated by ‘theory.’ Practice would actually come 
closer to the meaning of the word. 

100.6¢, (the practical objective of being respon- 
sible for the maintenance): the practical objec- 
tives which guarantee the creation. The conclud- 
ing lines of this paragraph should be translated: 
By the latter it aims at raising .. . and at im- 
proving life . . . under all conditions and leaves 
the door constantly open for growth and per- 
fection. 

101sor, (commanded that Atishah be brought 
in): commanded Atishah to bring the money in. 

102,5 (There is nothing else similar to): There 
can be no doubt concerning. 

102;,-, (Or in the case of rape, the man who 
perpetrates such a crime is excommunicate and 
accursed; the Messenger of Allah said: “ Who- 
ever violates the marriage bond on the earth shall 
have seven earths hung about his neck ”) : Usurpa- 
tion (of property) is forbidden, and the man who 
perpetrates it is accursed: the Messenger of Allah 
said: “ Whoever violates the measure of one span 
of the earth shall receive from Allah a necklace of 
seven earths.” The tradition is explained, for 
instance, by Ibn al-Athir, Nihdyah 3.52 (Cairo 
1322). Ibn al-Athir states that there are different 
interpretations of the apodosis (shall receive . . .). 

103,, (and such work he both wants and needs) : 
because he serves his own desires and needs. 

104, (it is undeniable): no one would assert. 
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1043. (with justice in the highest sense of 
equality): with justice on its highest level. 

105, (he has fulfilled all the necessary condi- 
tions): he has gotten as much as he needs from it. 

105,52, (a form of salary which is greater than 
the actual right of possession): @ charge rather 
than (actual) possession. 

1053, (it is not only an equitable division be- 
tween some who are rich and others who are poor) : 
it is not a returning of a portion of the property 
of the rich to the poor. 

106;5, (The outcome of this definition is that 

..): This ts a fact. 

10625 (the Imam [the head of the religious com- 
munity]): The same word (imam) was trans- 
lated by ruler on p. 1012, where the same office is 
meant as here. 

106;; (upon his liberty): upon his shoulder. 

1064;-107, (nor an object of any man’s purely 
personal possession. The clearest instance of this 
is): Personal possession of property has no value 
and, in fact, no existence, as shown, for instance, 
rer 

10%¢-9 (Another principle which Islam ratifies 
is that of the profitable use of property, though 
of this the faith does not wholly approve, because 
such property may be retained in the hands .. .): 
Another principle established by Islam with re- 
gard to the profitable use of property 1s its dislike 
of having the property retained in the hands .. . 

27712. (With a change of some of its economic 
teachings in the case of the West): when eco- 
nomic conditions undergo some change in the 
West. 

2781;-9 (their only difference lies in their 
worldly methods and in their profitable markets) : 
they only quarrel with each other about influence 
in the world and profit in the (world) markets. 

279, (conscience) : rather emotion. 

279o3¢, (which have been proved both practicable 
and systematic): and it thus satisfies the needs of 
activity and order. 

279352. (a return to our true position, where we 
will hold actively): a@ revision of our entire posi- 
tion, for we hold... 


In general, however, the arguments of the au- 
thors can be followed easily in the translations. 
Thus, the contents of the works is now open for 
inspection by any reader of English. It needs no 
lengthy description in this place. Furthermore, a 
critical discussion is hardly called for, and an 
attempt at evaluating works so plainly destined 
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for the needs of the moment might easily fail to 
do justice to the achievement of their authors and 
the tactical importance of their ideas. Thus, a few 
words about the contents of the works will suffice. 


The historian might feel drawn first to the biog- 
raphy of Muhammad ‘Abduh. In Osman Amin’s 
slim volume, he will not find an exhaustive schol- 
arly study of the great nineteenth-century re- 
former, but a simple retelling of his life, from 
the unpromising beginnings, through the unfet- 
tering of his mind under the influence of mys- 
ticism, to being the guiding spirit of Egypt’s 
internal modernization. His was an experience 
which has since been lived and told by other 
Egyptians but which in his case has all the thrill 
of a pioneering venture. In addition to his 
energy, intelligence, patriotism, and unselfishness a 
spirit of compromise and an intelligent recogni- 
tion of the limits of his power made the great 
shaykh what he was. This, at least, appears to 
be the lesson for the Egyptian youth of today 
which Osman Amin had in mind when he wrote 
his book. 


The only work of the five in which Islam is not 
the dominant theme is the Policy of Tomorrow 
by Mirrit Boutros Ghali, the scion of a distin- 
guished Christian family. The preface of the work 
is dated in 1938. It is regrettable that the second 
edition which forms the basis of the translation 
was not brought up to date more thoroughly and 
consistently. The author starts out by criticizing 
the government, but fully aware of the realities of 
Egyptian life and the larger world currents, he 
recognizes that the economic and social difficul- 
ties of the country basically are not man-made 
but “are only the result of the shortage of na- 
tional resources and the incapacity of these re- 
sources to meet the needs of the people (p. 49).” 
He proposes a slow and careful approach to re- 
forms (conveniently summarized on pp. 117-9). 
The book, if I remember well, was once banned 
by the Egyptian authorities, primarily because 
they thought that it presented too dim a view of 
Egyptian conditions to the world. However, its 
informed and honest self-criticism does honor to 
its author and cannot but be useful for those who 
listen to it. 

The remaining three volumes wrestle with the 
problem of the position of Islam in the modern 
world. They are written by religious scholars, and 
their success shows the great interest of Egyptians 


in the rejuvenation of traditional Islam as the 
regulating force of life in all its aspects. An 
iconoclastic attitude is taken by Khalid M. Khalid 
who argues that religious interference in political, 
social, and economic activities is inevitably harm- 
ful and that Islam should be satisfied with serv- 
ing the spiritual needs of its adherents. He comes 
out for birth control and for a complete equality 
of the sexes and has bitter words for the poverty 
and economic inequality prevailing in Egypt. 
Khalid’s book provoked al-Ghazzili’s refutation. 
Al-Ghazzali takes the position of the moderate 
traditionalist of our times, and his work is as 
good an exposition as can be found anywhere of 
the ‘official’ attitude of Islam toward all the 
burning social and economic problems. Sayed 
Kotb, finally, combines the attitudes of the radical 
reformer and stout traditionalist in his treatise on 
Social Justice in Islam. He intends to prove that 
Islam is competent to deal with all present-day 
difficulties, that it embodies the economic theory 
which bids fair to cure Egypt’s social injustices, 
and that it presents the only available counter- 
weight against the materialistic West which is 
only seemingly divided today into two opposing 
camps. 

The five volumes, above all, convey the serious- 
ness and deep-seated convictions of their authors, 
but they also reveal a considerable lack of true 
understanding of the West. The misconception, 
which was created by Western romanticism and 
became a dogma in the last century, of a ‘ma- 
terialistic ? West and a ‘ spiritualistic’ East still 
is an unquestioned truth in them. The books be- 
fore us have English letters and words. However, 
the ideas they contain are Islamic and Arabic and 
conditioned by Near East history. Even a ‘secu- 
lar ’ book, such as the one by Mirrit Boutros Ghali, 
is to a large degree determined by those ideas. In 
order to understand them properly, one must study 
Islam, its history, and its languages. The Near 
Eastern Translation Program will be a great and 
indispensable help for understanding the Near 
East, but there is no easy shortcut. Learn the lan- 
guages, study the sources of Muslim religion, 
literature, and history, and you might still not be 
able to understand the modern Near East in its 
complexity, but at least you can say that you have 
seriously tried to understand it. 


FRANZ ROSENTHAL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Arabisches Worterbuch fiir die Schriftsprache der 
Gegenwart. Unter Mitarbeit mehrerer Fach- 
genossen bearbeitet und herausgegeben von 
Hans WEnR. Pp. xi + 986, in two volumes. 
Leipzig: Orro HarrassowITz, 1952. 


Even the most exacting critic would find noth- 
ing adverse or supplemental that ought to be said 
in connection with this newest and best dictionary 
of modern written Arabic. In all respects, it ap- 
pears to be as perfect a help for reading contem- 
porary Arabic texts as can be expected to be 
produced in the chaotic field of Arabic lexicogra- 
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phy. Of course, a dictionary intended for practical 
purposes as that by Wehr can show its real value 
only after prolonged use, and its true sterling 
worth only if, after twenty or fifty years when 
the language has changed even more than it did 
between the date the work went to press and 
today, it can still be consulted with profit. But 
there is no doubt at least in my mind that we have 
here a reference work of real value and sterling 
worth. 


FraNz ROSENTHAL 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Tocharische Sprachreste. Sprache B. Heft 2. 
Fragmente Nr, 71-633. By E. Stee and W. 
SreGLInG. Aus dem Nachlass herausgegeben 
von WERNER THOMAs. Pp. 408. Gottingen: 
VANDENHOECK UND RUPRECHT, 1953. 


This is the final volume of the Berlin Tocharian 
B texts. The first, Die Udandlankdra-Fragmente,? 
appeared in 1949 before the death of Professor 
Sieg. As opposed to the first volume, which con- 
tained the longest continuous text in Tocharian B 
and was edited with translation and vocabulary, 
this volume contains the greatest variety of 
materials, some of considerable length, some the 
barest fragments. On the other hand, the great 
variety of subject matter here presented makes 
the present volume of far greater interest to the 
student of Tocharian and to the Buddhistic scholar 
or student of oriental literature in general. 

As is true also of the Tocharian .\ materials. 
so also the B texts are chiefly concerned with 
translations or free adaptations of Buddhistic 
Sanskrit works. Yet we find a few non-Buddhistic 
iexts, most of them fragmentary to be sure: 
cloister records, commercial documents, and the 
fragments of a love letter, and the like. Otherwise 
the “ original ” Tocharian literature is limited to 
introductory and concluding remarks by the 
author, or better, the translator or adapter. 

The general arrangement of the fragments is 
to proceed from the longest and best preserved 
texts (e.g. the Aranemi ms., nr. 71-106, pp. 
11-40) or group of texts dealing with the same 


' Reviewed JAOS 70. 130-132. 


general subject (e.g. those dealing with various 
Buddha-legends, nr. 107-116, pp. 40-51), ete. 

The greater share of the texts had already been 
prepared and numbered for publication by Pro- 
fessor Sieg before his death and had been provided 
with notices regarding their provenience. A small 
number however had not. These are indicated by 
X1, X2, etc. (in all twenty-five fragments). In- 
cluded in this volume are also seven fragments 
from the Hoernle collection of the India Office 
Library, and one from the Otani collection. 

From this volume we can at last get some idea 
of the content as well as the extent of the Tochar- 
ian B literature, even though there is no accom- 
panying translation as was the case of the first 
volume, the Udanalankira fragments. The indi- 
vidual fragments or fragment groups, however, are 
preceded by general remarks on the subject matter, 
in so far as it has been clear to the editors from 
their study thus far. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the groups is 
the first, the so-called Aranemi-Jataka (nr. 71- 
106, actually only nr. 77-98). This is a variant of 
the Visvaintara-Jataka, the story of the king who, 
in his desire for Buddhahood, surrenders every- 
thing, children, wife and finally himself. The story 
is here given in dramatic form. Interesting is 
the fact that fragments of the same jataka are 
found in Tocharian A, nrs. 342-344,? where, how- 
ever, in spite of frequent word for word agree- 
ments, there are remarkable disagreements in the 
names of actual characters. 


*Translated by Sieg in dem 


Tocharischen II, pp. 34-36. 


Ubersetzungen aus 
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The next following group of manuscripts, num- 
bered 107-116 (pp. 40-51) belong all to one manu- 
script (ms S = “ Singimer Schlucht ” near Tur- 
fan). The contents however are not one and the 
same (as in the preceding group) but have in 
common the fact that they deal with various 
Buddha-legends. The first (T II. S54) has been 
previously edited and translated by Professor Sieg 
under the title: “ Die Speisung des Bodhisattva 
vor der Erleuchtung” in Asia Major II, p. 277- 
83. The following fragments contain: 1) The tale 
of the two younger Kasyapas, who following the 
example of their older brother, Urubilvakasyapa, 
become disciples of the fireworshipping Jatilas, 
but later turn to the teachings of Buddha (nr. 
108). 2) The story of how Yasodhara tries to 
win back her husband, the Buddha, with food and 
drink but fails (nr. 109). 3) The story of 
Sariputra and Maudgalyayana (nr. 110). 4) 
Fragments nrs. 111-116 are not identifiable. Their 
only identifying marks would be the names of 
certain kings. 

Numbers 117-132 belong likewise to one manu- 
script which appears to be the remnants of a 
“ Mirror of Princes ” in the form of a mahakavya, 
in which a sage by the name of Bodha instructs a 
king whose name is not given. 

Numbers 133-147 form likewise the remnants 
of a mahakavya of which neither the name nor 
the author is given. The contents are of a religious 
nature, instructions interspersed with didactic 
tales. The poem has been apparently quite exten- 
sive. Each chapter (sarga) is composed in its own 
particular meter. 

Numbers 148-169 are concerned with pratitya- 
samutpada * formulae. 

Numbers 170-202 are all concerned with Vasu- 
bandhu’s Abhidharmakosa.t This would seem to 
have been a very popular text because of the 
numerous corrections and frequent Uigurian 
glosses entered thereon. 

Numbers 203-251 are Buddhastotras. Of these 
203 and 205-209 (nr. 204 is from the Otani col- 
lection) belong to one manuscript. The texts are 


° Origination by dependence of one thing upon another. 
Cf. F. Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar 
and Dictionary. Vol. II: Dictionary p. 374. This work 
is indispensable for Sanskrit terms occurring in the 
Tocharian texts. 

*See Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen Litteratur 
IT, p. 256 f. 
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metric and would seem to have been composed 
in the form of a mahakavya. 

Under numbers 252-313 have been grouped to- 
gether various metrical texts of a great variety 
as regards subject matter. The editors’ reason for 
the grouping is that all seem to be of gnomic 
content. 

Numbers 314-337 bring together the Prati- 
moksa* fragments, arranged according to their 
order in the Pratimoksasiitra (Parajika, Samgha- 
vosesad, Aniyatau, Nihsargika, Patayantika, Pra- 
tidesaniya, Saiksa). 

Numbers 338-374 are a collection of jataka 
fragments. The form //// mdlne (loc. sg.) in 
342a2 would perhaps indicate that we have there 
to deal with the Jatakamala of AryaSira. Some of 
the texts however are too fragmentary to allow 
of identification of the particular jataka. The 
evidence is clear however in a few cases: Nr. 338 
is the Vydghri-jataka. Fragments 345-348 appear 
to deal with the Padakaikavali, the work of a thus 
far unknown Acarya Sarvaraksita. Numbers 349- 
351 contain the EkaSrniga (unicorn) story. Num- 
bers 350-351 deal with the drought caused by th¢ 
curse of the unicorn and the counsel of Brahma- 
datta on preventive measures. Numbers 355-356 
contain (355a5, 356a2) the name supri(ye), and 
therefore are probably concerned with the Supri- 
yavadina (Divydivadina 91ff.). Number 358 
appears to be a fragment of the Sarabha-jataka ® 
(cf. Sarabhe 358a3, Sarabhem b2). Number 362 
is a fragment of a metrical version of the Sakra- 
jataka.? Number 366 belongs to the story of 
Sumati from the Divydvadina. Number 370 
apparently deals with the Visvantara-jataka.® 

Numbers 375-414, like the group of fragments 
numbered 107-116 (cf. above), contain miscel- 
laneous legends concerning the Buddha. On that 
basis it would have seemed best to place them 
there rather than here as an independent group. 
The reason for their separation from the preceding 
seems to be that whereas the former (nrs. 107-116) 
belong to one manuscript found in the Sangimer 
Schlucht, these (nrs. 375-414) belong to a variety 
of manuscript groups or are single manuscripts 


5 Edgerton, op. cit., 391; Winternitz, op. cit. II, p. 186 
and note p. 374. 

® Cf. The Jataka-malda 162 ff. 

7 Op. cit., 73 ff. 

5 Op. cit., p. 51 ff. 
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which were found at numerous different places. 
The Sanskrit original is in no instance, so far 
as I can see, clearly identifiable. For example, 
nrs, 388-390 bear the title b(u)d(dhe) [car]t///, 
i.e. “ Buddha-carita,” but do not represent a 
translation of ASvaghosa’s work with that title. 

Numbers 415-432 contain fragments belonging 
to historical or cultural documents, and for that 
reason, in spite of their scantiness, are of extreme 
interest. We have to deal here with some of the 
same names and persons found also in the Sanskrit 
texts from the region.® 

Numbers 433-496 include especially business 
documents, accounts, letters, ete. Most of them, 
except for nr. 433 which has been edited along 
with some others with a translation by Professor 
Sieg in Miscellanea Academica Berolinensia (Ber- 
lin, 1950), are extremely fragmentary. The last 
of this group (496) is the so-called ‘ Tocharian 
love letter.'° 

Numbers 497-513 bring together the texts con- 
cerned with medicine and magic. A great many 
of them are interspersed with magic formulae in 
Sanskrit. 

Numbers 514-520 are a collection of fragments 
of drama, arranged in order of their size. The 
final number (520) is possibly not a drama at 
all but a Buddhastotra. 

Numbers 521-526 254 are Karmavibhanga 
(‘ Classification of acts’) texts. Number 521 has 
already been edited by Professor Sieg in KZ 65, 
p. 14f., in connection with his critique of S. 
Lévi’s edition of the Paris Karmavibhanga in his 
Fragments de textes koutchéens.' The differences 
between the two texts, the Berlin and the Paris, 
are very striking in spite of remarkable agree- 
ments. 

Under numbers 527-551 are brought together 
the bilingual, Sanskrit-Tocharian, fragments that 
did not belong with the other bilingual texts 
(Pratityasamut pada, Abhidharma, Buddhastotras, 
gnomic verse). Most of them are too small to 
afford of identification. Nr. 545 is noteworthy 


® Cf. Liiders, “ Zur Geschichte und Geographie Osttur- 
kestans,” SBAW 1922, p. 243 ff., and “ Weitere Beitrige 
zur Geschichte und Geographie von Ostturkestan,” ibid. 
1930, p. 7 ff. 

1°Cf. W. Thomas “Ein tocharischer Liebesbrief,” 
KZ 71, pp. 78-80. 

11 Paris, 1933. 


in being a complete leaf containing a word-for- 
word translation of a Sanskrit poem. Nr. 549 
contains a list of the names of the months in 
Sanskrit and a list of animal names likewise in 
Sanskrit but with Tocharian translation. Most 
interesting are the two final leaves (550, 551) 
in this group: the first gives Sanskrit nominal 
paradigms with Tocharian translations and the 
second is a lesson on the Sanskrit declension in 
the Tocharian language. 

Numbers 552-608 consist of texts of the greatest 
variety of content, none of which however seemed 
proper to place in any of the preceding groupings. 
For the most part the subject matter is not too 
clear. Nrs. 558-562 deal with the dhitagunas. 
i. e. the ‘ qualities or virtues of the purified man.’ ™ 
Nr. 574a contains the end of a story of three 
Sarthavahas who travel over the sea, whereas 574) 
begins the story of the lion who, as bodhisattva. 
teaches the animals. Nr. 575 continues the latter 
story. Nr. 584 is peculiar from an orthographical 
point of view, in that all the “ Fremdbuchstaben ” 
are lacking, e. g. a appears for a, ka for ka, v for 
w, ete. Nr. 605 starts out as an exercise in writing. 
apparently proceeding from simpler aksaras (sca, 
sha, etc.) to more difficult ones (ttsca, ttsia, etc.). 
followed by a half line in Tocharian A. The 
reverse side is in Tocharian B, except for a short 
final remark in A: cesis amokis tonkitsa [e]1 was 
‘these arts Tonkitsa gave as a gift.’ 

As the final grouping of the B texts are assembled 
those fragments which Professor Siegling, before 
his death, had not been able to work over and make 
a final disposition of. Photographs of these frag- 
ments did not become available to Professor Sieg 
until 1949, All were extremely small; in fact 
some so small that they were not worth printing. 
Only the more important have been edited here. 
However enough context is available so that the 
subject matter is in a few instances discernible: 
e.g. 612, the meeting with the monk; 613, the 
meeting with the sick man; 614-615, the meeting 
with the old man; 616, the meeting with the 
corpse. 

Finally, pp. 404-407, is a table of the textual 
equivalents, i.e., a list of the manuscript frag- 
ments by their labels (‘ Signaturen’) which were 








12 Cf. Edgerton, op. cit. 286. 
18 See Sieg und Siegling, Tocharische Sprachreste, /. 
Band, p.v. 
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viven them originally according to their place of 
discovery, alongside their equivalent numbers in 
this edition. This table is, as the editor remarks, 
essential for the identification of any fragments 
which have been the subject of earlier discussions. 
It is of course to be hoped that now all future 
reference will be made according to the numbers 
here given them, It is indeed fortunate for the 
use Of Professor Krause’s Westtocharische Gram- 
matik 1. Das Verbum, that the author was already 
able to make reference by these numbers in his 
verb index, rather than by mere label. 

There has of course been much impatience in 
the scholarly world with the slowness with which 
the Berlin B-texts were being made public. A 
great deal of the delay was occasioned, to be sure, 
by the war and more especially by the death, early 
in 1946, of Professor Siegling; since it was to 
him that the final preparation of the texts for 
editing had been entrusted.?* But now the meticu- 
lous work of Professors Sieg and Siegling, and 
finally of Professor Sieg alone, has borne fruit. 
The study of the fragments for content has been 
much more thorough than was the case in the 


'* Heidelberg, 1952. 
'° Cf. the review of Tocharische Sprachreste. Sprache 
2. eft 1. referred to above, fn. 1. 


The Purana Index. By V. R. RAMACHANDRA 
Dixsuitar. Vol. I (from A to N), pp. xxxiv 
+ [2] + 659 + [1]. Vol. II (from T to M), 
pp. [1] +746. Madras: UNIVERSITY OF 
Mapras, 1951, 1952. 


‘The Puranas are a vast store-house of myths 
and legend, traditional history, social customs and 
dharmasgastra. They present the panorama of 
Hinduism, Few have been translated and none 
have appeared in editions which a modern scholar 
could call definitive. 

An index to this sprawling segment of Sanskrit 
literature is a contribution to further serious 
study. So tremendous is the scope of the Puranic 
literature that the compiler has found it necessary 
to limit his index to only five of the eighteen 
Mahapuranas—the Vayu, the Brahmanda, the 
Vishnu, the Matsya and the Bhagavata. These he 


edition of the Tocharian A texts in 1921. In that 
edition, except for a few of the longer groups, 
much further study was still required before frag- 
ments of the same story could be brought together, 
and, in several instances, parts of the same manu- 
script leaf were edited as separate fragments.1¢ 
Thus, for those of us who have lived to see their 
appearance at last, perhaps the fifteen or even 
twenty years of often impatient waiting have had 
their reward. Our only regret should be that the 
great masters to whom we owe a debt of gratitude 
for their patient labors, are neither of them, alive 
to receive an expression of our appreciation. How- 
ever, it is to Dr. Werner Thomas, in his untiring 
labors and unselfish devotion in the memory of 
his teacher, Professor Sieg, that we owe in no small 
measure the early appearance of this volume. To 
him we can, and do, offer our congratulations, 


GEORGE S. LANE 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


16 Cf, Ubersetzungen aus dem Tocharvischen II (Berlin, 
1952), and especially the table of textual correspond- 
ences facing p. 44. There, for example, the Saddanta- 
Jdtaka consists of the following fragments: 402, 88, 403, 
66, 58, 78, 75, 79, 67, 77, 80, in that order, numbered 
according to their edition in the Sprachreste. 


considers “the most ancient compositions among 
the eighteen.” 

An estimate of the meandering arguments to 
prove their great antiquity can be taken from the 
compiler’s forthright assignment of the Artha- 
sdstra of Kautilya to the fourth century B.c., in 
which, of course, the Puranas are mentioned. 
Portions of the Puranas are certainly very old as 
Prof. Dikshitar maintains, but it seems unneces- 
sary to use statements of proof which are highly 
disputable. 

The index itself is a mixture of proper names, 
ritualistic and conceptual terms, and a variety 
of other words. In the main the emphasis is upon 
proper names. Nowhere in his introduction does 
the author explain his criteria of selection of 
words. I am, therefore, puzzled as to why Prof. 
Dikshitar chose some dharmasastra terms and 
omitted others, which occur in the Puranas 
indexed, of equal or greater interest. 
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The method of definition departs frequently 
from acceptable lexical practice. In fact some of 
the entries are no definitions at all, but resemble 
memorial notes or tika which are puzzling if not 
meaningless, Examples of these and other dis- 
crepancies in methodology are too frequent to cite 
examples. 
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It should be noted that many words, compounds, 
and definitions appear in the index which are not 
found in lexical resources. The user of any of this 
new lexical material should subject it to thorough 
test and review before accepting it. 


Horace [. POLEMAN 
LiBRARY OF CONGRESS 





Tirukkural of Tiruvalluvar (in Roman translitera- 
lion) with English translation. By V. R. 
RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR. (Adyar Library 
Series, No. 67.) Pp. xviii + 271. Madras: 
ApyaR Liprary, 1949. 


Tirukkural with English translation and commen- 
lary and an introduction. By A, CHAKRA- 
varti,. Pp. lxix + 648. Madras: Diocesan 
Press, 1953. 


‘Tamil literature, of which the Tamilians are 
rightly proud, can only be introduced effectively 
to the rest of the world, Indian or Western, by 
competent translations. If the Indian Languages 
Development Conference at Poona in May, 1953, 
found it wise to stress the need for “ translation 
of literary and scientific works from one Indian 
language into another,” with of course in this 
instance special reference to translation from 
Tamil into Hindi and other North Indian lan- 
guages, we in the Western world should point out 
also the need for Tamil scholars to interpret (or 
continue to interpret) their old culture and litera- 
ture to us by translation into English. Few 
peoples can so proudly boast of two millennia of 
unbroken literary activity as can the Tamilians. 
It would be tragic if a presentation by means of 
translation should be neglected and the spiritual 
riches of the world should thereby be lessened. 

This hortatory paragraph introduces a review, 
or more exactly a notice, of two recent translations 
of one of the most popular and widely read of 
the Tamil classics. The Tiru-kkural (“ blesséd 
distichs ”) by Tiru-valluvar consists of 1330 verses 
on the Hindu trivarga or three objects of human 
life—dharma, artha, kama,—shall we say on 
“social and domestic ethics”? It was composed 
possibly in the first century B.c. (as Professor 
Chakravarti thinks), perhaps with more proba- 


bility in the 2d or 3d century a. p. (so M. Winter- 
nitz, Geschichte der indischen Litteratur, vol. 3, 
p. 579)—but there is little certainty. It can be 
argued that the nameless author (Valluvar is only 
his designation as a member of a particular low 
caste—perhaps due merely to legend) was a Jain, 
and so Professor Chakravarti dees in his intro- 
duction and in the commentary on various of the 
verses, He has indeed been claimed as Jain, 
Buddhist, and Hindu of various sects. However, 
the ethic that he taught is a highly generalized 
one, and the arguments for his Jainism seem 
strained. The author certainly regarded brahmans 
(those, to be sure, who deserved the term by their 
good life) as deserving of honor (e.g. verses 30 
and 134), and this probably would sound strange 
from any but a Hindu. 

The style of the sententious verses is a highly 
condensed and pithy one. No English translation is 
likely to give even an inkling of the effect unless 
it is in a similarly terse one. This is achieved 
better in general in the 1949 translation than in 
that of 1953. But to my own taste both seem 
wordy in comparison with the translations of a 
few verses in P. 8. Subrahmanya Sastri’s Histori- 
cal Tamil Reader (Annamalainagar, 1945). E.g. 
verse 582: 


ellarkkum ella nikarpavaiy enianrum 
vall-arital véntan-roril 


Sastri: “The duty of a king is to know well what 
all happens to all at all times”; Dikshitar: “A 
king’s duty is to get day to day knowledge of 
everything that happens”; Chakravarti: “It is 
the duty of the king to keep himself well informed 
about the activities of all the people through the 
means of espionage.” None is ideal (Chakravarti 
often, as here, expands his translation by way of 
comment), but certainly the effect of the repeti- 
tion in the first line is best kept by Sastri. 





Oo =— ND => K— oF 


he: 
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Both the Roman transcriptions seem needlessly 
unphonemic, the 1949 one less so than the other. 
Chakravarti has introduced complicated and even 
perplexing digraphs by indicating the retracted 
fricative (r) by an r upside-down, and the retro- 
flex stops and nasal by placing this upside-down 
r before t, d, or n. His Tamil text, however, makes 
things clear. The Dikshitar volume was accom- 
panied by another, which I have not seen, in which 
the text was given in Tamil characters rather than 


Religion and Society Among the Coorgs of South 
India. By M. N. Srinivas. Pp. xii + 268, 
12 plates, 4 maps. Oxford: THE CLARENDON 
PREss, 1952. 


‘he author of this anthropological work sets for 
himself the problem of examining the relationship 
between religion and social structure among the 
Coorgs of South India. Since this study is not 
intended as a comprehensive ethnographic survey, 
little factual material on economy, material cul- 
ture, law, or art is presented. Srinivas’ work is 
invaluable, however, as a study of social organiza- 
tion. 

In its theoretical conception, Religion and 
Society is an application of the functionalism of 
Radcliffe-Brown. In content, this study resembles 
an earlier work in Indian anthropology, Rivers’ 
well-known monograph on the Toda of the Nilgiri 
Hills. The Coorg study differs from its prede- 
cessor in discussing the additional complicating 
factor of a Brahmanical culture which has been 
incorporated into the way of life of the people 
of Coorg. 

Coorg is a small mountainous area bordered by 
Mysore State and by the South Canara and Mala- 
bar Districts of Madras Presidency. According 
to the author, the isolation and inaccessibility of 
Coorg contributed to the maintainance and ela- 
boration of a rather distinctive culture in Coorg. 
Contact always existed with neighbors, but it has 
been limited and difficult in the past. Although 
Coorg is a small area, it shows considerable cul- 
tural diversity, particularly in frontier areas, where 
customs are likely to approximate those of neigh- 
boring peoples in bordering districts. In Coorg 
Proper, an area in the eastern central part of 
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in Roman transliteration ; this is listed as volume 
68 in the Adyar Library Series. 

Both the volumes are likely to be very useful, 
the Chakravarti commentary being especially help- 
ful for its commentary on the subject-matter, even 
though this is slanted towards Jain authorship. 
A concise linguistic commentary would be wel- 
come; for this we must still go back to G. U. 
Pope’s edition of 1886. 

M. B. EMENEAU 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 






Coorg, there is greater cultural homogeneity, and 
formerly the bulk of the members of the Coorg 
caste lived there. It is the culture and society 
of this area specifically which Srinivas examines 
in the present work. The author concerns himself 
principally with the Coorg caste, the largest single 
caste group in the province, which comprises 
roughly one-fourth of the population of the area. 

The book is in three parts: an outline of social 
structure as it is today among the Coorgs; an 
analysis of contemporary Coorg religion; and a 
discussion of the impress of religious thought and 
behavior upon the patterns of social life. 

The discussion of social organization deals with 
the structuring of the local caste hierarchy, strati- 
fication and subdivision within caste groups, social 
organization of territorial units, and the joint 
family or okka. 

Srinivas subdivides Coorg religious practice into 
two distinct ritual complexes, which together com- 
prise what he terms “ the ritual idiom of Coorgs.” 
The first of these complexes is mangala, a ritual 
act serving to initiate an individual into a new and 
higher social status. “The performance of these 
solidarity rites shows that the group concerned 
authorizes and approves of the change in the social 
personality of the subject” (p. 93). The second 
aspect of Coorg religious usage described by 
Srinivas is the ritual complex based on the polar 
concepts of purity and pollution, polé and madi. 
most clearly demonstrated in connection with caste 
practices. 

The author has attempted to demonstrate 
that the “ritual idiom ” is associated with each 
of the various levels of social organization. He 
points out that there are religious subdivisions 
or institutions corresponding to each of the 
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principal societal groupings—family, village, and 
caste. But in an effort to find data to fit into all 
the compartments of a functional schema, Srinivas 
has perhaps placed unwarranted emphasis on cer- 
tain of the elements of Coorg social organization. 
‘To cite two examples: first, in his delineation of 
a “domestic cult” associated with the joint 
family, the author has ascribed to the Coorg family 
a type and an intensity of ritualization which he 
implies is comparable to the “ ancestor worship ” 
complex found among many other peoples. This 
is a comparison, [ believe, which is not justified 
if all Srinivas’ data relating to the Coorg joint 
family are given equal weighting. As a second case 
in point, it is sometimes difficult to determine 
whether Srinivas is discussing past or present 
aspects of society and religion. For example, the 
change in social role and status of the individual 


The United Slates and India and Pakistan. By 
W. Norman Brown. Pp. x+ 308. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: HArvARD UNIVERSITY 
PREss, 1953. 


‘The series of volumes in the American Foreign 
Policy Library, to which this study of the United 
States and India and Pakistan is a recent addition, 
is designed to provide the general reader with a 
background enabling him to understand and appre- 
ciate conditions and problems of the peoples with 
whom the United States must deal in the post-war 
world, Defining his objectives in more precise 
terms, Professor Brown states in his foreword that 
he has endeavored to “point out the major 
factors affecting human development in India and 
Pakistan now, the circumstances that have called 
them into existence, the sources of their power 
among the people, the specific issues on which they 
are operating, the problems which the two nations 
have to solve.” 

Nationalism, “ Hindu-Muslin antipathy or com- 
munalism,” and “modernization along secular 
lines ” are distinguished as the principal dynamic 
factors in the situation as it developed during the 
19th and 20th centuries. The first half of the 
book is devoted to a consideration of the origin, 
growth, action and interaction of these forces, 
leading finally to the withdrawal of the British, 
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occuring at puberty is said to be expressed through 
the ritual idiom of mangala. Yet, the author re- 
ports that all mangalas except marriage have now 
become either partially or totally defunct (p. 99). 
It is difficult to accept Srinivas’ implication that 
there are synchronic functional associations be- 
tween ongoing social institutions and now rudi- 
mentary or extinct religious usages. 

Despite such occasional rigidity, Srinivas has 
clearly demonstrated the relatedness of religious 
and social institutions in the culture of Coorg. 
In Religion and Society there is abundant evidence 
to support the functional viewpoint that every 
facet of culture can better be understood with 
reference to the total cultural matrix of a society. 


MARGARET CLARK 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


the partition of the country. and the creation of 
two independent nations. 

In outlining the history of Indian nationalism 
the author stresses the religious element, showing 
how Hinduism proved to be a unifying force. 
* performing the basic job of defining the group 
which struggled to win self-rule” (p. 56), and 
how Gandhi as a great religious leader came, in 
this context, to occupy a preeminent position in 
the political movement. It was, Professor Brown 
writes, “‘ his precise interpretation of the essence 
of religion that won response from his fellow- 
countrymen, and the fact that he provided a 
channel for action in keeping with traditional 
Hindu ideals” (p. 82). The concept of non- 
violent resistance, its theory and practice as de- 
veloped by Gandhi, is considered in some detail. 
and the discussion illustrates particularly well the 
value of insights afforded by a knowledge of tradi- 
tional Hindu philosophy for an understanding of 
contemporary developments. 

The partition of India and the creation of 
Pakistan was, in Professor Brown’s view, a direct 
consequence of the fact that the Indian nationalist 
movement was throughout its history closely linked 
with Hinduism. He traces the origin and growth 
of Hindu-Muslim communalism and the history 
of the Muslim League as the organ of Muslin 
nationalism separate from and eventually bitterly 
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opposed to the Indian National Congress, the 
organization which spearheaded the Indian inde- 
pendence movement and which is now the domi- 
nant political party in India. In later chapters, 
Professor Brown shows the effects of this com- 
munalism on present-day relations between the 
two countries. Recalling his impressions in Paki- 
stan in 1947 and later in 1950, he writes: “ Just 
across the border was Hindustan, ‘ Land of the 
Hindus,’ whom they called ‘ the enemy,’ and from 
whose malignancy they felt they had freed them- 
selves. They were convinced they could outmatch 
him again. His mere presence was a stimulus to 
build their nation.” And in 1950, “... the Paki- 
stanis still saw the plotting Hindu foe to the 
eastward, denying them Kashmir, checking the 
flow of their rivers, fighting an economic war” 
(p. 184). The same theme recurs in the discussion 
of the “ Kashmir Quarrel ” and events which have 
taken place in Kashmir since this book was written 
can be interpreted as further illustration of the 
difficulties created by communalism. 

Some of the main trends towards modernization 
along secular lines, attributable for the most part 
to the long association of India with Britain, are 
outlined in an early chapter in which Professor 
Brown considers the effects of British rule on the 
Indian economic and social systems, and those 
portions of the book dealing with the achievements 
of the two nations since independence show how 
these trends, modified in some instances by other 
important factors, have affected current develop- 
ments. India’s constitution—the book contains a 
convenient summary of its essential provisions— 
is an excellent example. 


The Evolution of a Chinese Novel: Shut-hu-chuan. 
By RicHarp Grece Irwin. (Harvard-Yench- 
ing Inst. studies, no. X.) Pp. ix + 231. apps. 
(diags., tables), bibliog., index. 


Dr. Irwin’s work supplies for the first time in 
a Western language and under one cover the his- 
tory of China’s oldest vernacular novel. The care 
and thoroughness with which this research is done 
make it shed much light on many other vernacular 
novels and their growth in addition to the per- 
spective it gives on the Shui-hu-chuan itself. After 
a brief introduction, in chapter one, on the nature 
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While not failing to emphasize the positive 
achievements of the two countries, Professor 
Brown, in a chapter entitled, “ Population, Pro- 
duction, and the Good Life,” makes it clear that 
large populations combined with insufficient agri- 
cultural and industrial production have created 
serious basic problems. After reviewing the efforts 
and plans to solve these problems, he concludes, 
“ Failing outside assistance both India and Paki- 
stan seem unlikely to emerge from their present 
critical situation. They will constitute an area 
where democratization has to overcome the most 
severe economic and social handicaps and will be 
countries whose people, if disappointed in not 
achieving the good life by constitutional evolution, 
may become receptive to counsels of desperation 
and violence ” (p. 240). 

Consequently, in suggesting how best Americans 
can improve relations between the United States 
and India and Pakistan, Professor Brown puts 
forth a strong plea for support of the economic 
and technical assistance program. Ile is well 
aware, however, that this in itself is not enough. 
The peoples of India and Pakistan, as well as of 
other Asian countries, with a new and growing 
self-respect, demand that the process of give and 
take be two-way; “ they feel that it is worth while 
for Americans to learn from and about them ” 
(p. 280). The present book should do much to 
add to the understanding of these two countries 
on the part of the general reader, and to create 
an interest in acquiring a wider knowledge. 


DorotHy M. SPENCER 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


and status of fiction in China, chapter two gives 
all the historical foundations for the novel, de- 
scribes very clearly the geography of the bandit 
realm, Liang-shan-po, and how this knowledge 
helps to control the various early texts. Chapter 
three, on the early (Southern Sung) period of 
growth, translates for the first time the fragment 
from Hsiian-ho I-shih which is the earliest evi- 
dence that a cycle of stories had begun to grow 
around Sung Chiang and his rebels. The Yiian 
period and the stories which became dramatized 
are next carefully sorted out, compared with the 
southern cycle, and the two groups are then fitted 
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into the earliest version of the novel. The chapter 
concludes with a discussion of the novel’s author- 
ship. Chapter four treats the various recensions 
of the text in its one hundred, 120, and the best 
known seventy-one chapter version edited by Chin 
Sheng-t‘an, concluding with a very fair evaluation 
of all translations in western languages. In chap- 
ter five the author gives a four-page summary of 
salient points developed in the first four chapters. 
In some ways Appendix A (117-201) is the 
greatest contribution Dr. Irwin makes. It is a 
resumé of the longest (120 chapter) version of 
Shui-hu done chapter by chapter with a full trans- 
lation of the 120th. Even the author, whose love 
for this novel is plainly writ on every page, admits 
(94), “The attention of the reader . . . is likely 
to flag while reading a translation of even the 
abbreviated version. How much more would this 
be true if he were confronted with a work... 
almost seventy percent longer than All Men Are 
Brothers.” On the other hand, if the reader stops 
at the conclusion of All Men Are Brothers, he 
comes away with the picture of a string of inci- 
dents with no organic unity and little claim to 
the title of “novel.” Were the reader to have the 
ability and stamina to push on he would discover 
that the work was in truth a cohesive whole with 
a denouement containing something akin to what 
a Westerner would lable as tragedy. With the 
publication of the work under review a simple 
expedient is presented to the reader of Western 
languages—after reading All Men Are Brothers to 
read Irwin, pages 150-201, for a satisfactory pur- 
view of the novel as it was originally organized. 
Dr. Irwin’s ten years of work on this publica- 
tion has produced a study which is unimpeachable 
in its documentation. Indeed, perhaps its only 
fault is the aroma of dissertation which clings to 
it. The author, who probably knows more about 
Shui-hu and its history than any other Westerner, 
could have expanded on his own theories in many 
places to the enlightenment of the reader rather 
than tying himself to citations. In one case (40) 
I cannot but think that Sun K‘ai-ti’s persuasive- 


1 With the possible exception of his statement (33), 
“ Hsiian-ho i-shih ... the tzu-hua, of which it is 
typical.” Actually, the work in question is an olio of 
many forms and is unique in vernacular literature. If 
Dr. Irwin had used Chang Cheng-lang’s study (see 
“* P‘ing-hua and the Early History of the San-kuo Chih,” 
JAOS 71, 4 (1951), he would have noticed that in at 
least one edition of the Hsiian-ho it is called a p‘ing hua. 
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ness and great reputation have overcome common 
sense. With deference to two men who know more 
about the novel than I, it hardly seems possible 
that the ¢z‘u in question “ forwards the narrative ” 
one jot. It is so similar to dozens of others? in 
vernacular literature which are no more than 
metrical embellishments incidental to prose events 
that it hardly deserves singling out. 

The author and his editor have done a remark- 
able job of including the most recently published 
materials pertinent to this study, including the 
Ku-pen Ytian-Ming tsa-chii which was not avail- 
able until after 1947.° But after Dr. Irwin’s work 
had gone to press, the following item appeared ‘ 
which continues the remarkable history of the 
Shut-hu: 


The China News Agency, Oct. 27, 1952: “A newly 
revised edition of the Shui-hu, one of the Chinese clas- 
sical novels, has just been published by the People’s 
Literature Press, This novel, depicting an important 
peasant revolutionary struggle, is an excellent literary 
legacy of the Chinese people. 

“The People’s Literature Press has succeeded in con- 
firming from historical data contained in the Wen-Yiian 
record of Hsing-hua hsien, Kiangsu, that the work was 
written by Shih Nai-an... The Ministry of Cultural 
Affairs of the Central People’s Government is planning 
to dispatch personnel to the above mentioned place to 
make an on-the-spot investigation.” 


The edition spoken of is in three volumes (1156 
pages) with ten pages of introduction including 
a reprint of the tomb inscriptions and biography 


°Cf. Ching-pen T‘ung-su Hsiao-shuo (Commercial 
Press), p. 6 et passim, and the peculiar bit of parallel 
prose to be found in Hsin-pien Wuz-tai-shih P*ing-hua 
(Commercial Press), I, 11, which Ou Itai selects to 
translate in Le Roman Chinois. 

* The text (p. 34) should probably be emended to read, 
“All but one of the twenty-nine [instead of twenty- 
three] recorded dramas,” for, as it stands now the 
reader is confused when he turns to Dr. Irwin’s later 
footnote to discover that six more dramas—those from 
the Ku-pen—are recorded, four of which are discussed 
at length and have relationship to the novel. It isn’t 
quite clear what the discussion of these four plays (55- 
56) attempts to show, but it should be noted that, with 
the new material furnished in this collection, it no 
longer seems that the “convention” of only four acts 
and a single singing part was as much a part of Yiian 
drama as we once thought. There is a significant num- 
ber of Yiian dramas in the collection which have five 
acts and several singing roles. 

*Hong Kong Congen. Survey No. 144, 17. Another 
brief article on the filiation of Japanese versions of the 
Shui-hu text appears in the Tsingtao Daily (1/9/54, 
p. 11), just received from Mr. Howard Boorman. 
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(see Irwin, 49-50) of Shih Nai-an, plus scattered 
notes on the colloquialisms of the novel’s language. 
The text has been changed from Chin’s in a few 
places by substituting the language of the one hun- 
dred chapter version. The “ Dream of Destruc- 
tion,” final chapter in the original Chin Sheng- 
t‘an text, has been taken out—half of chapter 
seventy-three from the one hundred chapter ver- 
sion is subtituted. 

There is no more conclusive way of demonstrat- 
ing the value of Dr. Irwin’s work than to read 
the careful, objective, three-dimensional picture of 
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Chin Sheng-t‘an which he constructs (87-91) from 
a dozen sources, and contrast it with notices about 
Chin in the introduction to the 1952 edition of 
Shui-hu. In accord with the cipher morality which 
has become so widely known this past decade, the 
People’s Literature Press editors say all they care 
to about Chin’s complex personality in one sen- 
tence: “He edited and emended Shui-hu from 
the standpoint of the landlord class in opposition 
to an agrarian uprising.” 

J. I. Crump, Jr. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 





The Works of Kung-sun Lung-tzi. Translated by 
Max Perteserc. Hong Kong: Privately 
published, 1952. Pp. 160. 


This is a useful addition to the meagre litera- 
ture in English on Chinese philosophy in the third 
and fourth centuries B.c. The work is a complete 
translation of Kung-sun Lung’s surviving works. 
It contains also the translation of the only existant 
classical commentary by Hsieh Hsi-shén*® of the 
Sung Dynasty. It collects all pertinent paradoxes 


in one place. And it gives a full account of refer- 
ences to Kung-sun Lung’s works in various classi- 
cal writings, carefully avoiding the spurious K‘ung 
Tsung Tzii. 

Since this is a translation and not a critical 
treatise, one should not expect too much critical 
treatment. Still the chapter on the life of the 
dialectician could be much more helpful if the 
translator had gone into the many questions on 
which Chinese writers had written extensively. 
For example, while it is generally accepted that 
Kung-sun Lung was a native of Chao, how about 
the theories that he was a native of Wei, or of 
Ch‘u? Was he a pupil of Confucius? Or were 
there two Kung-sun Lungs, one of whom was a 
Confucian pupil? 

The translation itself is generally correct and 
represents an improvement over Forke’s transla- 
tion fifty years ago. Considering the fact that the 
text is highly corrupted, the translator’s success is 
considerable. There are evidences that recent 
critical scholarship has been utilized. Only with 
such aid could yeh* on p. 85 have been correctly 
rendered as yeh4, and ju-chi-erh® (p. 87) as “ only.” 
It is unfortunate that Perleberg did not go further 
in this direction, for the corrupted text presents 


many questions that should not have been ignored. 
For example, is shou-paif (p. 73) really “theory 
of preserving Whiteness”? While this is the 
majority opinion, there are those who insist that 
the phrase is the title of a book and others that it 
should be changed to read chien-pai* or Hardness 
and Whiteness. Does wu-chih® mean “things 
were designated,” “ marks and things,” or “things 
to be marked”? Perahps no answer is conclusive. 
Nevertheless much has been written on this difficult 
question. 

Besides Hsieh’s commentary the translator did 
not make use of the commentary by Hsin Ts‘ung-i! 
(1760-1828) entitled Kung-sun Lung chw' (in the 
Yii-chang ts‘ung-shu*) or the commentary by 
Ch‘en Li! (1810-1882) entitled Kung-sun Lung 
Tzi chu™, not to say several contemporary com- 
mentaries, including Ch‘én Chu’s" collected com- 
mentaries Kung-sun Lung Tzii chi-chieh®. None 
of these appears in the Chinese bibliography. The 
last title mentioned would have led the translator 
to the works of some sixty writers, including con- 
temporary scholars, who have something to say 
about the ancient philosopher. Nor has the trans- 
lator consulted the indispensable works by Yii 
YiiehP (1821-1906)—Tu Kung-sun Lung Tzii1— 
and by Sun I-jang™ (1848-1908)—Cha-i*. He did 
refer once to Yii Yiieh, evidently on the basis of a 
secondary source, to the effect that chiht in the 
sentence pien-chih" should be read hsi¥ (p. 101). 
This Chinese character is a misprint for hsvt’. 
Unfortunately the translator did not follow Yi 
Yiieh’s emendation. Yii’s reading is: ‘‘ Which 
changes, [left or right]?” Such reading makes 
much more sense than Perleberg’s “ Which part of 
the two things?” 

A number of mistakes would have been avoided 
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if more Chinese works had been used. For ex- 
ample, “Is this incorrect?” will not do for ch“- 
yii-pao hu* (p. 108). Pao refers to the relation- 
ship between a fowl and the color green, and to 
translate it as courageous (p. 142) is worse. Most 
commentators agree that it means incompatible, 
whether it is read as pao or w (different), or inter- 
preted as conflict on the basis of the Moist Canon. 
Only such an explanation can bring out Kung-sun 
Lung’s idea that color and an object cannot fall 
in the same class. The words ku? (p. 86), fu 
(p. 88), and wei» (p. 140) are omitted in the 
translation evidently because the translator felt 
that they do not make sense, thinking they have 
the ordinary meanings of “therefore,” “again,” 
and “but,” respectively, and rendered them as 
such on pages 133, 134, and 140. But as shown 
conclusively by commentators, they mean “now,” 
“collectively,” and “although” and fit in per- 
fectly with the sentences to which they belong. 
The sentence “but ‘Horse and Whiteness’ do 
mean a ‘ Horse’ too” (p. 87) is incomprehensible. 
Most commentators add the word fei (not) to 
read “ Horse and Whiteness are not the same as a 
horse.” ‘The sentence should have been altered 
accordingly in the translation. The expression 
shih pu-hsiang-li®4 in the text (p. 114) is indis- 
putably a corruption. To say “So we have no 
alternative but a white horse. There is no mutual 
separation” does not improve the situation. The 
only way out is to read the sentence as chien-pat 
pu-hsiang-lice (Hardness and whiteness are not 
mutually connected). Hsieh’s commentary actu- 
ally quotes the sentence in these words. But some- 
how this particular portion of the Hsieh com- 
mentary is omitted in the translation. 
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To be fair to Mr. Perleberg, it must be said that 
these mistakes are exceptions rather than the rule. 
The whole translation is generally accurate. These 
instances are given to show the necessity of using 
more commentaries than Hsieh’s, which is recog- 
nized by all as weak, and being the oldest does not 
have the advantage of modern scholarship. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that much of the 
present work was done in Hong Kong after the 
Iron Curtain lowered around China, and colonial 
Hong Kong is not famous for library facilities. 


While Perleberg did not give us much textual 
discussion, he did provide enough material for the 
reader to understand the dialectician in the intel- 
lectual milieu of his time. This material is found 
in the chapters (VI-VII) on Mo Tzii and the 
Dialecticians, for Kung-sun Lung’s doctrines can- 
not be understood without reference to Moist 
works. These two chapters are in the nature of 
source material rather than technical or syste- 
matic analysis. They are insufficient as a critical 
introduction but very helpful in reading the 
translation. 


Sixteen Chinese characters are missing on p. 103 
but are present in the punctuated section on p. 140. 
The very last character wang‘ in the main text 
(p. 123) somehow disappears! The word chih® 
in the second title in the Chinese bibliography 
should have been i‘ao>®, In Nos. 5-11 (p. 158) 
commentators or editors are mistaken for authors. 
With some exceptions the Chinese texts throughout 
the book are well arranged, Kung-sun Lung’s six 
chapters are well punctuated (pp. 132-148) and 
the Chinese type used is very attractive. 
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Japan's Northern Frontier. 


RISON. Pp. 202. Gainesville: 
or Fioripa PREss, 1953. 


The author modestly describes this work as “a 
preliminary study in colonization and expansion 
with special reference to the relations of Japan 
and Russia.” It is a sound study, well written 
and exceptionally well documented. The main 
theme is the workings of the Kaitakushi (Colonial 
Office) of Hokkaido and the results of its opera- 
tions upon the modern government of Japan dur- 
ing its decade or so of life in the early Meiji 
Period. This portion of the study comprises the 
major part of the book and is its important con- 
tribution. Japanese, Russian and Western lan- 
guage sources have been brought together and inte- 
grated into a new, important and highly revealing 
story. In spite of the title, there are two irontiers 
under study—the political frontier with Russia 
and the frontier of Japanese settlement of the 
land. The two have usually been related but are 
not identical. 

The study of the political frontier has been the 
most effectively presented. The problems of the 
settlement frontier seem not always to have been 
completely understood. The insistance by the 
Japanese that rice be the main food has long been 
held as a major reason for the slow progress of 
the Northern Frontier. More basic by far, and 
quite comparable to the Chinese experience in 
Manchuria, is the social and economic organiza- 
tion of the family and small community. As these 
problems have been solved and the frontier of 
settlement has been pushed poleward, new varieties 
of rice and new methods of growing it have been 
successfully developed. The entire organization of 
Japanese society has compelled “ rice-paddyism ” 


as a way of life. Also, population density in 
Japan is not a certain key to population pressure. 
In general, the most densely settled rural areas in 
Japan have the highest standard of living. The 
greatest pressure is felt in relatively sparsely set- 
tled areas of recurring crises or stagnation. From 
such areas come less progressive and privileged 
migrants. 

It is difficult to defend the contention that 
Japanese feudalism was largely nurtured by the 
“ Northern Marches.” This may hold for Europe 
but it seems certain that feudalism in Japan would 
have developed without a northern frontier and, in 
fact, did so develop in Old Japan quite inde- 
pendently. 

Part I, covering the frontier from its origins 
to the Meiji Restoration, is necessary as_back- 
ground and has some value in reworking old and 
intensely cultivated sources. Perhap more refer- 
ence to the works of Tabohashi, Kawano and 
others could reasonably have been given. This 
part did serve to point up Japan’s long preoccupa- 
tion with the Northern Frontier and this has been 
very well done, indeed. Another significant con- 
tribution developed parallel to it is the growth 
and nourishment of Japan’s “ Russophobia.” <A 
by-product of the study is presented in Appendix 
1, “ The Discovery of Yezo.” This is a brilliant 
chapter in the history of geographical exploration. 
It unscrambles and completely reassembles what 
has to date been a mass of confused data—a morass 
of “ muddled ignorance.” 

Japan’s Northern Frontier is much more than 
“a preliminary study.” It is likely to remain the 
important standard work on the Kaitakushi and 
the period of Hokkaido history in which that 
office functioned. 


Rosert B. HALt 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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University Library of Modern Languages. 

Studies in Caucasian History. By V. Minorsky. Cam- 
bridge Oriental Series, No. 6. Pp. 178+ 18. Lon- 
don: TAyLor’s ForeIGNn Press, 1953. 

The Aramaeans in Aram Naharaim and the Rise of Their 
States. By ABRAHAM MAiAMAT. (In Hebrew.) 
Pp. 76. Jerusalem: THE ISRAEL EXPLORATION 
Socrety, 1952. <A thesis presented at the Hebrew 
University; mimeographed. 

On the Apocalyptic in Judaism. By JosHuA BLOCH. 
Monograph Series, No. II, The Jewish Quarterly 
Review. Pp. vi+ 154. Philadelphia: Dropsite Cot- 
LEGE FOR HEBREW AND COGNATE LEARNING, 1952. 

The Joshua Starr Memorial Volume; Studies in History 
and Philology. Jewish Social Studies, Publications 
No. 5. Pp. vii + 262. New York: CONFERENCE ON 
JEWISH RELATIONS, 1953. 

Textus et Paradigmata Syriaca. By R. Kopert. Pp. 
106. Rome: POoNTIFICIUM INSTITUTUM BIBLICUM, 
1952. Lithographic reproduction of texts suitable 
for the student. 

Hebrew Marriage. By Davip R. Mace. Pp. xv + 271. 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, 1953. A sociological study 
of Hebrew marriage. 

Opera Minora. By FRANZ MARIUS THEODOR DE LIAGRE 
Bout. Pp. xvi+ 570. Groningen: J. B. WOLTERS, 
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1953. Collection of works on Old Testament and 
Assyriology and an index. 

Studia Paulina in honorem Johannis de Zwaan. Pp. viii 
+ 245. Haarlem: De ErvEN F. Boon N.V., 1953. 
Eighteen commemorative essays by New Testament 
scholars. 


Archaeologica Orientalia in Memoriam Ernst Herzfeld. 
By GrorGE C. MILEs, ed. Pp. 280. New York: J. J. 
AUGUSTIN, 1952. 

The Hand-Produced Book. By Davip Dir1NGer. Pp. 603. 
New York: PHILOSOPHICAL LiprRary, 1953. 


Geschichte und Kultur der Semitischen Vélker. By 
SABATINO MoscamTi. Pp. 213; pls. 32. Urban Biicher. 
Stuttgart: W. KOHLHAMMER VERLAG, 1953. A re- 
vised and translated Storia e civilta dei Semiti, 
1949. 

Ancient History of Western Asia, India and Crete. By 
Bepkicu Hrozny. Pp. xv + 260. New York: Putto- 
SOPHICAL LipraRy, 1953. A translation into English 
by Jindfich Proch4zka of the author’s earlier work. 

Bibliography on Southwestern Asia. By Henry FIE.D. 
Pp. xvi + 106. Coral Gables, Florida: UNIvERsITy 
OF MIAMI PRESS, 1953. 

Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir Orientforschung, I, 1. 
Pp. 187. Berlin: AKADEMIE VERLAG, 1953. Papers 
in honor of Professor Richard Hartmann. 

Die Landfahrzeuge des alten Mesopotamien. By ARMAS 
SALONEN. Pp. 197; pls. 50. Helsinki: ANNALES 
ACADEMIAE SCIENTIARUM FENNICAE, 1951. 

Materialien zum sumerischen Lexikon II: die Serie Ur- 
e -a=niaqu. By B. LANpsBercer. Pp. x + 158; 
pls. 10. Rome: PoNTIFICIUM INSTITUTUM BIBLICUM, 
1951. 

Le systéme verbal dans les inscriptions “ royales” pré- 
sargoniques de Lagas. By EDMOND SOLLBERGER. Pp. 
xvi + 261. Geneva: LIBRAIRIE E. Droz, 1952. 


The Arab World. By NEJLA IzzEpDDIN. Pp. xiv + 412. 
Chicago: HENRY REGNERY CoMPanNy, 1953. 


Essai sur les relations entre égyptiens et préhellénes. 
By JEAN VERCOUTTER. Pp. 183. Paris: LIBRAIRIE 
ADRIEN-MAISONNEUVE, 1954. 


Judaism. Sato W. Baron and JOSEPH L. BLAU, eds. 
Pp. xxvi + 245. New York: LiseraL Arts PREss, 
1954. Translations of texts from the postbiblical 
and Talmudic period. 


The Siw Scripts or The Principles of Chinese Writing. 
By Tar T‘unG. Translated by L. C. Hopkins. Pp. 
85. CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press, 1954. Reprint 
of the work originally published in 1881 at Amoy. 


1200 Chinese Basic Characters. An adaptation for stu- 
dents of Cantonese of W. Simon’s National Lan- 
guage version. Pp. 316. London: LuNp HUMPH- 
RIES, 1953. 


Understanding the Japanese Mind. By JAMES CLARK 
Motoney, M.D. Pp. 252. A Study of Japanese 
character from a psychoanalytic point of view, 
together with a discussion of Japanese psycho- 
analysis. 


Occasional Papers, Center for Japanese Studies. No. 4. 
Ann Arbor: UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN Press, 1953. 
Includes the following papers: “ Changing Patterns 
of Kumiai Structure in Rural Okayama,” by Mischa 
Titiev; “The Senkyoya System in Rural Japanese 
Communities,” by Paul S. Dull; “ Rural Politics in 
Japan,” by Joseph L. Sutton; “ Regional Differences 
in Literary Tastes and Reputations in Japan,” by 
Joseph K. Yamagiwa; “A Prelude to War,” by 
Cecil C. Brett; “ T‘ang Penal Law in Early Japan,” 
by James I. Crump, Jr.; Special Supplement: 
Abstracts of Japanese Material in the Humanities 
and Social Sciences, 1951. 








NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


New Publications 


A second revised edition of Old Persian Grammar 
Texts Lexicon by Roland G. Kent has been published 
by the Society late in 1953. At the time of the author’s 
death he had almost completed the work of revision. 
The actual preparation of the copy for reproduction was 
done by Dr. Erma R. Learned under the direction of 
Professor Henry M. Hoenigswald with the cooperation 
of Professor George G. Cameron. The second edition 
contains many changes in the text introduced by the 
author and an addenda of four pages. The volume is 
cloth bound, and may be obtained at the original price 
of $7.50. 

The latest publication in the American Oriental Series 


is Kassitenstudien, 1: Die Sprache der Kassiten by Kemal 
Balkan, translated from Turkish by Fr. R. Kraus. Every 
specialist in cuneiform interested in the latest infor- 
mation with regard to the little known language of the 
Kassites will wish a copy of this volume. It contains 
transliterations and translations of the pertinent texts, 
lists of personal names, geographical names, divine 
names, names of horses, and a glossary of Kassite words. 
Finally, there is a systematic treatment of the grammar 
of the language. The volume consists of 238 pages in 
photo-offset reproduction of typescript. It is bound in 
paper covers and priced at $4.50. 

Both above publications may be obtained from the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Society at the usual discount 
to members. 





NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


Indogermanische Gesellschaft 


A new Indogermanische Gesellschaft to take the place 
of the old organization known by the same name (dis- 
solved in 1945) was founded in September 1953. Scholars 
from ten European countries form its executive com- 
mittee: Professor Manu Leumann (Zurich) has been 


elected president. The society aims to promote linguistic 
and especially Indo-European studies. It intends to hold 
meetings and to publish a critical bibliography. Those 
wishing to become members should write to the secre- 
tary, Professor G. Redard, Kramgasse 17, Bern (Switzer- 
land). 
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